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E have no desire to launch into controversy. 

Controversy seldom does any good; it simply 

tends to stiffen the convictions of each of the 

opposing parties. Yet we cannot but follow with 
interest the recent recognition of Anglican Orders, by way of 
economy, by certain Orthodox bishops as well as by the synods 
of various autocephalous Orthodox Churches.! 

On reading the published reports of these proceedings, the 
Catholic reader is surprised at the way in which the Orthodox 
seem to take for granted that historical investigation into the 
Reformation period shows that the Church of England retained 
the old Catholic doctrine concerning the Real Presence of our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, the Priesthood, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and rejected the doctrine of the Con- 
tinental Reformers on these points. In consequence of this 
they treat the condemnation of Anglican Orders by Pope Leo 
XIII with very little respect. 

Another thing that surprises the Catholic in considering 
these Anglo-Orthodox ‘negotiations is the way in which the 
Anglican authorities signify their assent to the Orthodox 
doctrinal definitions. 


1 First and foremost of the Orthodox bishops to recognise Anglican 
Orders was the late Patriarch Meletios and with him first his Church of 
Constantinople in 1922 and later that of Alexandria in 1930, the Churches 
of Jerusalem and Cyprus and now the Rumanian Synod, the Archbishop 
of Athens but not as yet the Church of Greece. The Archbishop of Athens 
has made a careful study of the question in The Validity of Anglican 
Ordinations translated by Canon Douglas and published in 1931. He 
would be well advised to read Dr. Messenger’s work to be mentioned in 


this article. 
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Surely there is a grave misunderstanding of the position of 
things on the part of the Orthodox. ; 

It is with the purpose on the one hand of making the 
position of the Church of England at the Reformation clear 
in regard to these points of doctrine, and on the other hand of 
setting forth the Orthodox doctrine in regard to the same 
points that this article is written. 

We willingly admit that if Anglican Orders could be accepted 
as valid it would be a great help to the cause of the reunion of 
Christendom. But we cannot but fear serious damage to this 
great cause if the acceptance of the validity of Anglican Orders 
by the Orthodox and any following act of Intercommunion 
based thereon took place without a much more thorough in- 
vestigation into the past history and present teaching of the 
Church of England on the part of the Orthodox. No false 
step should be taken in so important a matter. 


I. 


We will first examine the doctrine of the Real Presence.! 

The Sarum Pontifical had inserted in its text from the 
eleventh century the following question addressed to the 
Bishop elect :— 


“Dost thou believe that the bread which is laid on the 
Table of the Lord is only bread before the Consecration : 
but in the Consecration by the unspeakable power of the 
Godhead the nature and substance of the bread is changed 
into the nature and substance of the Flesh of Christ—and 
the flesh of no other than Him Who was conceived of the 
Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary ? 

“* (Bishop) I believe. 


“In like manner the wine which, mixed with water, is put 
into the chalice for satisfying, truly and essentially is con- 
verted into the Blood which by the soldier’s spear flowed 
from the wound in Christ’s Side. 

“* (Bishop) I believe. 

“Dost thou anathamatize every heresy lifting itself up 
against the Holy Catholic Church ? 

“ (Bishop) I anathematize.” 


It is very probable that these interrogations were in con- 
sequence of the teaching of Berengarius, and inserted into the 
English pontificals by the influence of Archbishop Lanfranc, 
his great opponent. 


1 On account of limited space the bulk of the argument will centre round 
this doctrine. Obviously if this is denied the doctrines of the priesthood 
and Sacrifice of the Mass as understood by Catholics are also denied. 
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The formula imposed on Berengarius at the Council of the 
Lateran in 1079 ran thus :— 


“1, Berengarius, believe with my heart and confess with 
my mouth, that the bread and wine placed on the altar are, 
by the mystery of sacred prayer and by the words of our 
Redeemer, changed substantially into the true, proper and 
vivifying flesh and blood of Jesus Christ our Lord, and that 
after the consecration, it is the true body of Christ, namely, 
that which was born of the Virgin, was offered for the 
Salvation of the world, hung upon the Cross, and sits at 
the right hand of the Father, and that it is the true blood 
of Christ, which flowed from His Side, and that they are 
Poee not only in a sign and by virtue of the sacrament, 
ut in their proper nature, and in verity of substance.””! 


In 1215 the General Council of the Lateran defined the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation in the following terms :— 


“ The body and blood of Jesus Christ are truly contained 
in the sacrament of the altar, under the species of bread and 
wine, these having been transubstantiated by divine power, 
the bread into the body, and the wine into the blood.’’2 


It is interesting that a similar definition was signed by 
Michael Palaeologus, the Greek Emperor, at the Second 
Council of Lyons in 1274.3 


The Council of Trent promulgates the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation thus :— 


“ There is made the change of the whole substance of the 
bread into the substance of the Body of Christ our Lord ; 
and of the whole substance of the wine into the substance of 
His Blood. This change is fittingly and properly called 
Transubstantiation.’’4 


Over against these extracts we place two others, one from 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and the other from the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England. 


Article XXVIII :— 


“‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of 
bread and wine) in the supper of the Lord cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ; but is repugnant to the plain words of 
Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament and hath 
given occasion to many superstitions.” 


1 Lanfranc. De corpore et sanguine Domini. Migne, P.L., CL., 
col., 411. 

2 Denzinger, 430. 

3 Ibid., 461. 

4 Council of Trent, Sess. xiii, cap. 4 
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The (Black) Rubric :— 

“Whereas it is ordained in this Office for the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper that the communicants should 
receive the same kneeling . . . it is hereby declared, that 
thereby no adoration is intended or ought to be done, either 
unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine there bodily received 
ot unto any Corporal Presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and 
Blood. For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still 
in their very natural substance and therefore may not be 
adored,” etc. 


The significance of the dates! should be noted. 


1551, October 11th: Promulgation of the doctrine of the 
Council of Trent on Transubstantiation. 


1553, May 24th: The (Forty-two) Articles. The Black Rubric 


was included in the Second Prayer Book which was voted on 
April 6th, 1552. 


Coming as they do after the Tredentine doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation they cannot but be considered as a deliberate 
denial of the teaching of Trent. 


Dr. Darwell Stone speaking of the Black Rubric says :— 


“Very much of the phraseology used in this declaration is 
capable in itself of being explained in harmony with the 
belief that the consecrated sacrament is the body and blood 
of Christ. . . . But when the declaration is viewed in rela- 
tion to the known opinions of Cranmer, to the whole 
character of the Prayer Book to which it was affixed aid to 
the object of the addition as described in the declaration 
itself,” this interpretation, “ in the abstract possible, becomes 
incredible.” ‘‘ Historically considered, the declaration .. . 
must be regarded as a denial of the doctrine that the con- 
secrated sacrament is the body and blood of Christ.’’2 


Dr. Messenger in his book, The Reformation, the Mass and the 
Priesthood,’ shows beyond any question how the English 
Reformation followed on the lines of its Continental model 
and how Cranmer and his friend Bucer were in the main 
responsible for the denial of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice 
of the Mass in the official formularies of the Church of England 
in the sixteenth century. The book is packed with quotations 


1 For this fact and for the idea as to the arrangement we are indebted 
to the article of Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., in Blackfriars, September 
1936, pp. 663-667. Also Messenger (below) pp. 547 and 551. 

2 History of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, II, p. 141. 

3 This is volume I: The Revolt from the Mediaeval Church. It is published 
by Longmans, Green and Co. 
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from original sources. Here, however, only a very few of 
the most pertinent quotations can be set down. 


Cranmer, writing in 1550 0f the Lutheran Catechism he had 
translated in 1548, says :— 


“Not long before I wrote the said Catechism I was in that 
error of the Real Presence, as I was many years past in 
divers other ways, as of Transubstantiation, of the Sacrifice 
Propitiatory of the priests in the Mass . . . being brought 
up from youth in them. . . . But little by little I put away 
my former ignorance.” 


In the debate on the Eucharist in the House of Lords in 
1548, Cranmer spoke thus :— 


** Our faith is not to believe Him to be in bread and wine, 
but that He is in heaven. The eating of the body is to 
dwell in Christ, and this may be though a man never taste 
the Sacrament . . . eating with his mouth giveth nothing 
to man, nor the body being in the bread. . . . Christ gave 
His disciples bread and wine, creatures among us, and called 
it His body. Bread is a sign of the body. After the 
consecration, it signifies the body of Christ. ‘This is my 
body ” means ‘ this is a figure of my body.’ When Christ 
bids us eat His body, it is figurative, for we cannot eat His 
body indeed. . . . To eat His flesh and drink His blood is 
to be partaker of Seine aes . . . The bread and wine are 
not changed outwardly, but inwardly. . . . The change is 
inward, not in the bread but in the receiver.’’? 


Calvin’s opinion on the First Prayer Book is interesting. 
It is from a letter sent to Somerset on October 22nd, 1549. 


“ Let me point out some corruptions. There is used among 
you a prayer for the dead at Communion. I know it is not 
to favour the Pope’s purgatory. . . . But the Supper of 
the Lord ought not to be tainted with men’s inventions. 
There are other things, perhaps less reprehensible, which 
nevertheless cannot be excused such as the ceremonies of 
chrism and unction.” 


Dr. Messenger’s comment is :— 


“ This letter is noteworthy because the only defect in the 
Communion Service which Calvin thinks fit to mention by 
name is the prayer for the dead. He makes no objection 
to the language of the book on the Presence or the 
Sacrifice.’ 


1 Quoted by Dr. Messenger, op. cit., pp. 328, 329. 
2 Messenger, op. cit., pp. 406, 407. _ 
3 Both quotations. Messenger, op. cit., pp. 419-420. 
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Yet Bucer will write to Calvin in 1550 concerning the same 
book :— 


“ Sometimes many of the parochial clergy so recite and 
administer the Service, that the people have no more under- 
standing of the mysteries of Christ than if the Latin instead 
of the vulgar tongue were still in use.”! 


The year before Bucer and Fagius had written to the minis- 
sters at Strassburg (April 26th, 1549) :— 


“‘ The cause of religion, as far as appertains to the estab- 
lishment of doctrines and the definition of rites, is pretty 
near what could be wished. Efforts must now be made to 
obtain suitable ministers, who will carry these wholesome 
doctrines into practice, and deliver them to the people... . 
We hear that some concessions have been made, both to a 
respect for antiquity, and to the infirmity of the present 
age; .... They affirm that there is no superstition in 
these things, and that they are only to be retained for a 
time, lest the people, not having yet learned Christ, should 
be deterred by too extensive innovations from embracing 
his religion, and that rather they may be won over.”2 


During the time of the introduction of the First Prayer 
Book and the New Ordinal the wholesale destruction of the 
altars was taking place. In the June of 1550 Wriothesley 
writes :— 


“* All the altars in every parish church throughout London 
were taken away, and a table made in the choir for the 
reception of Communion.” 


The Council sent directions to the Bishops that every altar 
should at once be taken away from all churches everywhere. 
This was signed by Cranmer and Goodrich, then Lord Chan- 
cellor. It was accompanied by a set of reasons why the 
Lord’s board should be rather after the form of a table than of 
an altar. The first reason given was :— 


“The form of a table shall more move the simple from the 
superstitious opinions of the Popish Mass unto the right 
use of the Lord’s Supper. For the use of an altar isto make 
a sacrifice upon it: the use of a table is to serve for men to 
eat upon.’’4 


1 Ibid., p. 415. 
2 Ibid., p. 416. 
3 Messenger, op. cit., p. 508. 
4 Ibid., p. 508. 
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On April 6th, 1552, the Second Prayer Book was finally 
voted for in both Houses of Parliament. It was an obvious 
Protestant papenstion and as a revision of the first book was 
based largely on the Censura of Bucer especially in regards the 
Communion Office.! 


Cranmer had written in 1537 in the revision of the Bishops’ 
Book, concerning Holy Orders :— 


“, . . there is no more promise of God, that Grace is 


1 Among the changes in the Communion Service we may mention the 
following :— 

(i) The word ‘“‘ Mass” disappears from the Title. In the First 
Book there had been a blessing of the elements. ‘‘ Bless and 
sanctify these gifts that they may be unto us the body and 
blood,”’ etc. Bucer criticised this prayer thus :—‘‘ This prayer 
for such a blessing on the bread and wine on the Lord’s table 
that they may be to us the body and blood of the Lord, is not 
commanded by the Lord, and is twisted by the Antichrists to 
confirming and retaining horrible impieties. I know indeed 
that the Lord will bless all things for our use..... And I know 
that among the Greeks, or rather the more recent ones, the deacon 
is accustomed, when offering the bread, to say to the priest, 
“bless this bread,’ and that then the priest prays, ‘ make this 
bread the precious body of Thy Son,’ and that the same is done 
with the chalice, and that the priest then adds, ‘ Changing it by 
Thy Holy Spirit.’ However, we also know that by no com- 
mandment of Christ, and no word or example of the Apostles 
are we taught to ask from God such a blessing upon the bread 
and wine of the Lord’s Supper that they may be to us the body 
and blood of the Lord. And we know that this prayer is at 
present still twisted by the Antichrists to retain and confirm 
that doctrine of infinite impiety and contumely towards God, 
the transubstantiation of the bread and the wine into the body 
and blood of Christ. For the bread worship stands mainly 
in this, that the bread is adored in the place of Christ. Who 
does not know how we must strain every nerve that we admit 
nothing whatsoever which is not commanded by the Lord and 
from which we see some commendation of impiety to be sought.” 

(ii) In the New Book Cranmer alters the prayer and abolishes the 
blessing of the elements. ‘‘ Grant that we, receiving these Thy 
creatures of bread and wine according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s institution, in remembrance of His death and 
passion, may be made partakers of His most precious body and 
blood.”’ 

He makes it clear that the effect is in the recipient and not in 
the elements. 

(iii) The form of administration in the First Book was: 

“The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for 
thee, preserve thy body and soul,” etc. 


The Second Book has: 
“Take and eat this in remembrance that Christ died for thee, 
and feed on Him in thy heart by faith, with thanksgiving,”’ etc. 
All reference to the Body and Blood is avoided. 
All of the above is to be found quoted in Messenger, op. cit., pp. 521, 
513, 514, 525, 526. 
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given in the committing of the ecclesiastical office than it is 
in the committing of the civil office.””! 


This then is sufficient background to enable us to see why 
Pope Leo XIII condemned the Orders of the Church of 
England as invalid. We quote a very pertinent passage from 
the Pope’s Bull :— 


“ For the full and accurate understanding of the Anglican 
Ordinal, besides what we have noted as to some of its parts, 
there is nothing more pertinent than to consider carefully 
the circumstances under which it was composed and publicly 
authorized. . . . Being fully cognisant of the necessary 
connection between faith and worship, between ‘ the law 
of believing and the law of praying, under a pretext of returning 
to the primitive form, they corrupted the liturgical order 
in many ways to suit the errors of the reformers. For this 
reason in the whole Ordinal not only is there no clear 
mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, of the sacerdotium, 
and of the power of consecrating and offering sacrifice, but, 
as we have just stated, every trace of these things, which 
had been in such prayers of the Catholic rite as they had not 
entirely rejected, was deliberately removed and struck out. 
In this way the native character—or spirit, as it is called—of 


1 Messenger, op. cit., p. 287. 
This is borne out by what Cranmer published in 1550 in his book on the 
Eucharist. 

“Consecration is the separation of anything from a profane and 
worldly use into a spiritual and godly use. And therefore when 
usual and common water is taken from other uses, and put to the 
use of baptism in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, then it may rightly be called consecrated water, that 
is to say, water put to a holy use. Even so, when common bread 
and wine be taken and severed from other bread and wine to the use 
of the holy communion, that portion of bread and wine, although 
it be of the same substance that the other is from the which it is 
severed, yet it is now called consecrated, or holy bread and holy wine. 
Not that the bread and wine have or can have any holiness in them, 
but that they be used to a holy work, and represent holy and godly 
things 2er. But specially they may be called holy and consecrated 
when they be separated to that holy use by Christ’s own words, 
which He spake for that purpose, saying of the bread, ‘ This is my 
body,’ and of the wine, ‘This is my blood.’ So that commonly 
the authors, before those words be spoken, do take the bread and 
wine but as other common bread and wine: but after those words 
be pronounced over them, then they take them for consecrated and 
holy bread and wine. Not that the bread and wine can be partakers 
of any holiness or godliness, or, can be the body and blood of Christ, 
but that they represent the very body and blood of Christ, and the 
holy food and nourishment which we have by Him. And so they 
be called by the names of the body and blood of Christ, as the sign, 
token and figure is called by the name of the very thing which it 
sheweth and signifieth.”’ 

Messenger, op. cit., p. 436. 
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the Ordinal clearly manifests itself. Hence, if, vitiated in 
its origin, it was wholly insufficient to confer Orders, it was 
impossible that in the course of time it could become 
sufficient, since no change had taken place. 

“', . . With this inherent defect of form is joined the defect 
of intention, which is equally essential to the Sacrament. 
The Church does not judge about the mind or intention 
in so far as it is something by its nature internal; but in 
so far as it is manifested externally she is bound to judge 
concerning it.”! 

Dom BEDE WINSLOW. 


(To be continued) 


1 Quoted from C.T.S. translation of the Bull Apostolice Curae, pp. 20, 
2122: 

In regard to the “‘ inherent defect of form ” the following is interesting. 
In the reply of the Anglican Archbishops to Pope Leo XIII we read :— 

“In the old Roman Sacramentary, which may perhaps be assigned 
to the sixth century, only three prayers are employed for the ordina- 
tion of presbyters. Two are short collects, namely, Oremus dilect- 
issimt, and Exaudi nos, and a third longer, like a Eucharistic preface, 
which is the real Benediction, and was in former times attached to 
the laying-on of hands, which begins Domine sancte, Pater omni- 
potens, aeterne Deus, honorum omnium, etc. These prayers from the 
sixth to the ninth century and perhaps later, made up the whole 
rite for ordaining a presbyter in the Church of Rome, with no other 
ceremonies whatever. These prayers, scarcely altered, are retained 
in the Roman Pontifical, and form as it were the nucleus of the 
service for the ordering of a presbyter.” 

“The prayer which is called the ‘ Consecration ’ in ancient books, 
is considered by weighty authorities since the time of Morinus, to 
be the true ‘ form’ of Roman ordination, and doubtless was in old 
days joined with the laying-on of hands..... If the old Roman 
ordinations are valid, directly this prayer has been said, the ordination 
of presbyters is complete in that Church, even at the present day. 
For any ‘form’ which has once sufficed for any sacrament of the 
Church, and is retained still unaltered and complete, must be sup- 
posed to be retained with the same intent as before..... In any 
case, the intention of the more recent part of the Roman formulary 
cannot have been to empty the more ancient part of its proper force.” 

It is this ancient form which the Reformers abolished entirely. 


Proctor and Frere in their History of the Book of Common Prayer com- 
ment thus :— 

“ Those who are familiar with the old services will regret that the 
revisers abandoned the great consecratory prayer, prefaced by the 
solemn bidding, the salutation, and the Sursum Corda. The prayers 
themselves were fine, and there was nothing in them to which excep- 
tion could be taken, and further, it is now seen that the use of such 
a type of prayer as the central point of the service is a characteristic 
deep rooted in the ancient services..... Such prayers were aban- 
doned, no doubt, because of the wish to shorten, simplify, and compress 
the ordination.” 

“But surely,” Dr. Messenger adds, ‘‘ the reason why these prayers 
were omitted is precisely that they did contain things to which the 
Reformers objected.” 

Quoted from Messenger, op. cit., Pp. 474, 475- 


THE MARONITES OF CYPRUS 


HE Maronites of the Lebanon in Syria can justly 
claim to be a great eastern people, and their history 
is that of their church, for in common with other 
oriental races their nationality and religion have 
been to them for centuries one and the same thing. Unlike 
the Armenians, for example, who have become divided into 
dissidents (“ Gregorians”’), Catholics and Protestants, all 
the Maronites belong to the national church in communion 
with the Holy See: through bitter persecution under Moham- 
medan domination they have remained true to their faith. 

Cyprus is not far from the Lebanon, and the Maronites 
have had colonies in Cyprus ever since the seventh century. 
From writers such as William Dandini, who was sent from 
Rome by the Holy See on a mission to the Cypriot Maronites 
a few years after the Turkish occupation, it appears that they 
have moved from place to place, but they still inhabit many 
of the villages mentioned by him, e.g., Kormakiti, their most 
important centre, Asomatos, cael and Karpassia. 

The Maronites of Cyprus are, of course, subject to their 
Patriarch of Antioch, who lives in the Lebanon. There is 
a Maronite bishop of Cyprus under the patriarch, who also 
generally resides in the Lebanon, at Kurnet Sahwan; the 
present bishop is Mar Paul Auad. 

A chief difference between Cypriot Maronites and the others 
is their language. In spite of the efforts of the monks who 
are in charge of the parishes, many of whom were not born 
in Cyprus, to revive and sustain the use of Arabic, the local 
faithful speak Greek, and the epistle at the Liturgy is read in 
Greek. A different language tends to engender a foreign 
mentality and the Be ene to Greek is strong amongst the 
monks, but one would rather see more interest taken in their 
ancient national language Syriac, which is still spoken in 
one or two remote Lebanese villages. This is the language 
of the Maronite Liturgy. 

In common with the rest of their race the Cypriot Maronites 
are unwilling to admit that their church has ever strayed 
from orthodoxy, but the facts of history are against this 
contention and there is a submission of Maronites in Cyprus 
recorded so late as 1445. It is said that rejudice against 
orientals was so strong at that period that these submissions 
and refutations were forced upon them, and that they, fearin 
on the one hand the civil power and on the other to brea 
the union which they sincerely valued, had to accept the 
indignity of making them. The general behaviour of the 


Latin hierarchy in Cyprus during the middle ages at least 
gives colour to this contention. 
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The Antiochene rite, of which the Maronites use a romanized 
form, is that of the undivided patriarchate of Antioch, replaced 
centuries ago by that of Constantinople by the Byzantine 
Catholics and Orthodox who live in that part of the world 
but retained by the Jacobites, Catholic Syrians and Maronites. 
It is not possible to place all the blame for the hybridization 
of the Maronite rite on the mediaeval Latin bishops in Cyprus 
and on the later Western missionaries working in the Near 
East generally. That these missionaries of the Latin rite, 
often openly working as political agents for certain ‘‘ Catholic 
powers,” frequently latinise the native Catholics is admitted : 
Leo XIII had to inflict severe penalties for it. They know 
little or nothing as a rule about oriental rites, and there was 
founded at Rome in 1917 the Oriental Institute, one of the 
chief objects of which is to instruct Western clergy on these 
matters. All this, and more, is true: yet the chief blame 
does not lie with these foreigners. 

In Cyprus, as elsewhere, most of the Maronite churches are 
not built and furnished in a manner conformable to the 
Antiochene rite, but copied from those Latin churches into 
which the “ Liturgical movement” of the West has not 
yet penetrated. They are full of awful plaster and even wax 
statues—and yet the Maronites, in common with the other 
eastern Christians, have a great veneration for the holy eikons 
(pictures), and in Cyprus, where there are so many very 
beautiful ones, some of the best are owned by the Maronites ; 
it is difficult to understand why these should be hidden away 
in corners and the churches decorated with European 
commercial junk and artificial flowers. It was in the six- 
teenth century that the Maronites began to abandon their 
traditional vestments in favour of “ fiddle-backs.” If they 
only abolished all the statues and returned to the use of 
Antiochene vestments their rite would be greatly improved. 
It was not until the synod of Lebanon in 1736 that unleavened 
bread was adopted and communion of the laity confined to 
one kind, and they suffered very badly from the not-liturgical 
movement of the eighteenth century that did so much harm 
in the Western church and was amongst the Maronites known 
as that of Aleppo; it was responsible for the ruin of several 
of their Syriac offices, especially in the Book of Needs. 

he centuries of uninterrupted union with the Holy See 
of the Maronite Church has abated nothing of her rights : 
she still elects her own bishops without reference to Rome, 
she is still bound by her own canon law. In an ultimate 
analysis nobody but herself can be blamed for the hybridisms 
that have been introduced into her rites and customs. 

Ever since the administration of Cyprus was ceded to 
Great Britain in 1878 the Maronites have always been on 
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excellent terms with the government, and to-day many of 
the highest appointments are held by them. Since the War 
the island has become a crown colony and many of them have 
taken British citizenship. They number about a thousand 


souls all told. Epwarp Bowron. 


VLADIMIR SOLOVIEV 


AN INTERPRETATION. (I) 


HE object of this study is not a detailed biography, 

nor a sterile juxtaposition of the manifold ideas 

that teem in the astounding output of the great 

philosopher. Soloviev is more than a professor 
of philosophy. He is, as Professor Bulgakov put it, a prophet. 
Prophetic indeed is his physionomy, prophetic his intuition, 
prophetic most of all his heart, a pure heart that saw God, 
and man in God, and God in man. But no prophet without 
message. The message is the very reason of existence of 
the prophet. The exact bearing of Vladimir Serguievitch 
Soloviev’s message is the real object of this study. Hence 
no encumbrance of details, no sentimental adoration and no 
narrow-minded prejudices, but clear and definite contours. 
A caricature reveals more in three lines than a portrait in 
thousands of lines. We shall try to imitate the sober strength 
of the caricature without imitating its grotesque incon- 
gruities. This study is divided into four parts: the back- 
ground of Soloviev’s thought, the outlines of his thought 
taken from his main work: La Russie et l’Eglise universelle,\ 
criticism of the Sophia-idea, and finally the real signification 
of his message. 

The background. Soloviev has been called by Berdyaev 
“our national philosopher.” His great soul embraced those 
millions and millions of the past and of his present who 
made up the contents of his Russia, whose vocation he had 
been called upon to herald and to realise in his own individual 
life. Therefore it is necessary to understand the general 
characteristics of the Russian nation in order to appreciate 
the prophecy of Soloviev. To-day we, Westerns, look on 
the people of Russia as on a shapeless mass of barbarians, 
accustomed to slavery, whether under a Tsar or under a 
communist dictator, a nation whose distinctive feature seems 
to be violence. Yet, that nation is asserting itself in a way 
to frighten the Western bourgeois out of his characterless 
self-complacency. This self-assertion is sufficient proof that 


1 Russia and the universal Church. We quote from the 2nd edition, 
Paris, 1906. The work was originally written in French. In our references 
we use the abbreviation: Russia... 
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there are forces latent in the East, which may be better 
estimated when seen in their evolution. 

The character of a nation depends very much on the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded its cradle. For most of the 
European nations the moment of their taking shape roughly 
coincided with their christianization. And thus it comes 
about that the way a people is initiated in Christian life leaves 
its traces almost indelibly in the soul of that people. England 
Owes its nationality to the Roman missionaries, in particular 
to St. Theodore of Canterbury, as Bishop Stubbs pointed 
out already years ago. Now the Roman missionaries were 
sent from Rome at a time when tradition was at its zenith 
there, and when Popes like St. Gregory mainly distinguished 
themselves by definitely organizing those strong and fertile 
traditions. And the grandeur of St. Theodore lies prin- 
cipally in the fact that his genius knew how to fill the abysmal 
gap between the shapeless life of. uncivilized tribes and the 
highly civilized, profoundly Christian traditions for which 
Rome then stood. The result is that the English nation has 
always been characterized by a strong sense of genuine 
religious tradition, in fact a sense so strong as to prove some- 
what embarrassing for the fashionable quasi-scientific natural- 
ism of our days. The Russian nation was not so fortunate 
in its beginnings. The pearl of the Gospel was transmitted 
to the Russians through hands stained with schism. As 
the unity of mankind, especially of christianized mankind, 
was the magnet which attracted all Soloviev’s energies, it 
is easy to see that the national schism of Russia haunted his 
mind throughout his life. He made Russia’s vocation his 
own, but his sincerity, instead of explaining away the in- 
exorable medice, cura teipsum, generously admitted the immense 
evil of schismatic division, and forced him to tackle and solve the 

roblem of schism, for himself and for his fellowcountrymen, 

efore he could honestly launch his prophetic message con- 
cerning Russia’s mission. Therefore it is unjustifiable to 
dismiss the problem of schism with a few words if we wish 
to deal fairly with Soloviev. We shall consider the fact: was 
Russia born in schism ? and the bearing of this fact. It is perfectly 
true that Byzantium was not officially in rupture with Romeat the 
time of Russia’s conversion. It is also true that the conversion 
of the Russians was the work of Byzantium. Hence canoni- 
cally speaking there was no schism. But the true meanin, 
of schism—as of all things Christian or connected wit 
Christianity—must not be looked for in canon law, but in 
the Christian dogmatic synthesis which alone is the adequate 
expression of Christian reality. "Taking this line “it is very 
difficult to give an exact and firm definition of a ‘sect’ or 
‘schism,’ since a sect in the church is always something 
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contradictory and unnatural, a paradox and an enigma. For 
the church is unity and the whole of her being is in this unity 
and union, of Christ and in Christ. ‘For in one Spirit were 
we all baptized into one body,’ aud the prototype of this 
unity is the consubstantial Trinity. The measure of this 
unity is catholicity or communality (sobornost), when the 
impenetrability of personal consciousness is softened and 
even removed in complete unity of thought and soul and the 
multitude of them that believe are of one heart and soul. 
A sect on the other hand is separation, solitariness, the loss 
and denial of communality. The sectarian spirit is the 
direct opposite of the church spirit.”! “The unity of the 
church is based on a twofold bond—the ‘ unity of the Spirit ’ 
and the ‘ union of peace.’ In sects and divisions the ‘ union 
of peace’ is broken and torn apart, but in the sacraments 
the ‘unity of the Spirit’ is not terminated. This is the 
unique paradox of sectarian existence; the sect remains 
united with the church in the grace of the sacraments and 
this becomes a condemnation once love and communal 
mutuality have withered . . .2 In its substance schism ... is 
the will for schism.” These lines are written, as might 
be expected, by a disciple of Soloviev. In the West, 
where we are suffering so cruelly from the canon law 
mentality, we may be forgiven for insisting a little on this 
genuine Christian outlook. To look at schism with the 
eyes of canon law only might easily become a “ deliberate 
retrogression into equivocation and obscurity, and for the 
sake of external success, since the internal enchurchment of 
‘neophytes ’ cannot occur with such a concealment (of the 
clear understanding of the church’s grace which they lack).’5 
The important thing is the interior adhesion of the whole 
man to the fundamental dogma and fact of Christianity : 
union. This is the kernel of Soloview’s thesis. ‘“‘ The funda- 
mental truth,” “the specific idea” of Christianity® is union, 
union of the human and the divine. Like all true unions, 
this union forms not a mere accumulation or juxtaposition 
but a physical organism which, if matter is implied, cannot 
be manifested but by a hierarchical organization. This 
hierarchical organization is the absolutely necessary expression 
in matter, of the form which is the basic principle of co-ordina- 
tion of forces in the living organism. But just as it is impossible 
to separate form from matter in a living organism without 
destroying the whole, so it is impossible, in the case of 


1G. Florovski, The limits of the Church, in: The Church Quarterly 
Review, October, 1933, p. I17. 

2Id., ibid., p. 126. 3Id., ibid., p. 129. 

4Id., ibid., p. 123. 5Id., ibid., p. 122. 

6 Russia... p. XXv. 
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Christianity which is the universal, the Catholic Church, to 
separate the invisible unity from the visible unity without de- 
stroying the Whole, or . . . oneself by falling away from the 
living Whole. Again, as the living union which is the organism, 
is essentially harmonious and hierarchical, it is impossible 
to withdraw oneself from one’s humble but vital réle in this 
essential hierarchical harmony without withdrawing oneself 
from the life-giving organic unity. Schism is the tendency 
to exploit the individualistic and particularist element in the 
Church at the expense of the unity and harmony of the Whole. 
This individualistic mentality, incompatible with the living, 
harmonious unity of the organism, constitutes the real sin 
of schism. It creates a state of violence within the Christian 
soul, the free and normal expansion of sacraments and faith 
being constantly and mysteriously hampered by that falling 
away from the fundamental constitutive element of Christian 
reality: unity. It is a masterstroke of Soloviev to have seen 
at a time when apologetics and its timid, pale, diluted argu- 
ments held sway, that the only way to understand the problem 
of schism is to understand the problem of the igo that 
the only way to judge rightly is to take up the uncompromising, 
unalloyed, radically Christian position which sees the Church 
as one, whole, living, physical organism not allowing of any 
vivisection, and whose vital unity postulates a harmony so 
complete and so essential that any confusion or exaggeration 
means death or, in St. Augustine’s terminology: putre- 
faction. Thanks to his organic conception of Christianity 
Soloviev realized that truth so beautiful, but hard as steel: 
between union and division there is no mean. 

It is clear that in such an outlook the fact whether the 
rupture is written out on paper or not is of very little import- 
ance. As G. Florovsky said so pregnantly: it is the w7// 
for schism. It is clear also that Soloviev gave the only right 
interpretation of the Oriental heresies and schisms by linking 
them all together as different manifestations of the funda- 
mentally anti-Christian tendency of narrow-minded self- 
affirmation. His historical conclusions are supported by 
historians of the East and of the West.! We quote an 
authority never suspected of ultramontanism: “From the 
history I have just narrated it clearly results that those per- 
sonages (Cerularius, etc.), had very little to do to consummate 
a work already so far completed. In reality the Greek schism 
goes back to the fourth century. Its first authors are 
neither Cerularius, nor Photius, but Eusebius of Nicomedia 
and the accomplices of his opposition to the Council of 

1It is a pity that J. N. Danzas started her book The Russian Church 


(London, 1936) by warning the reader against the views of Soloviev. 
We do not think she has succeeded in weakening Soloviev’s thesis. 
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Nicea. Following the lead of this party the autonomy of 
the Byzantine episcopacy was first organized. This autonomy 
is first revinle al under two dismal aspects: at the dawn of 
its history the Greek Church is seen at war with the Christian 
tradition concerning the absolute divinity of Jesus Christ, 
and coquetting with imperial despotism. The doctrinal 
war finally ceased, only, alas, to rise again on other points ; 
but the coquetry did not cease: it even ran into that sad 
marriage designed by the name of cesaro-papism . . . The 
good, old Christians of Phrygia and Achaia were at the time 
of the persecutions preoccupied with the Gospel and the 
Last Judgment rather than with the literary glories of Athens. 
They were more interested in the kingdom of heaven than 
in the Hellenic tradition. As long as they were in question, 
all was well; but in due time the cultivated were converted. 
And with them the literary infatuation of Hellenism and its 
dissolvent philosophy penetrated into the Church. Phil- 
osophy ravaged belief either by attacking or even by defending 
because of the ee ee sometimes put at its 
disposal. The literary infatuation supported the political 
self-sufficiency and helped it completely to vitiate ecclesiastical 
consciousness. The servants of God sought and found other 
things than the reign of God. They no longer cared for 
its unity; they were anxious but about the precedencies 
in it.”1. From this outlook on schism it follows that the 
problem of schism is a very complicated one. To start 
with: who are schismatic? that is: in which individuals 
does the will for schism exist ? Soloviev limits the number 
considerably. In fact, if we accept the larger view of schism 
as exposed above, we may accept three classes: the wholly 
ignorant of the meaning as well as of the existence of schism, 
and these doubtless exist; those who are conscious of the 
schism and accept it; and, finally, the greatest number, 
victims of the propaganda and politics of those who wish 
the schism: the prejudiced. The immense difficulty lies 
in the intricate entanglement of prejudice and the will for 
schism. Soloviev joined them in his outlook: the Russian 
schism was for him a “ misunderstanding.”? This does 
not mean that he minimized the evil of schism, but it implies 
that he saw, besides the supernatural means, but one natural 
method Sa a enlightenment of the mind. Again: 
it is not difficult to understand why the problem of schism 
must be carefully studied as occupying a very considerable 
part of the background of Soloviev’s thought: the rallying, 
the synthesizing of all things Christian into one mystical 

1L. Duchesne, Eglises séparées, Paris, 1896, pp. 223 and 225, and passim, 


2M. d’Herbigny, Un Newman russe: Viadimiry Soloviev, sixth edition, 
Paris, 1934, Pp. 222. 
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unity was but the putting into practice of the ideal expressed 
by his philosophy. 

Now, the fact that Russia was born of schism in the 
wide meaning is not difficult to establish. The beginning 
of the Russian nation is usually put within the reigning 
years of Prince Vladimir (980-1015). This Prince married 
Anne, the daughter of Basil II, emperor of Constantinople. 
This marriage was conditioned by his baptism. The 
Slavonic tribes had indeed proved very dangerous to 
the security of Byzantium’s northern frontiers, and Basil 
hoped that their conversion, organised by the clergy of 
the Byzantine patriarchate, would lead to a general settling 
down of those tribes and to a strong Byzantine influence 
in those regions by means of their spiritual subordination 
to the Patriarch. At this very moment the patriarchate 
was the hot-bed of a fierce revival of anti-Roman 
activities directed by the still flourishing Photian party. 
Probably through the intervention of Basil II, a lay doctor 
was promoted to the see of Constantinople, Sisinios II 
(t999). He started his pontificate by sending a letter to 
the bishops of Asia Minor. This letter reproduces the 
famous encyclical of Photius against Rome. The first 
metropolitan of Ochrida (Bulgaria, in the same situation as 
the Russians in regard to Byzantium) was Leo, a creature of 
Basil’s court, who thought it necessary to provoke a Western 
bishop on a question of symbolism and a point of discipline. 
Another cleric of the Hagia Sophia, with exactly the same 
ideas and called Leon, was appointed first metropolitan of 
Russia in the see of Kiev; he was consecrated at Constan- 
tinople A.D. 996. These three men, together with the 
insignificant Nicetas Chartophylax, were the ring-leaders 
who provoked the outburst of 1054. In spite of many able 
defenders like Nicephoros Blemmides and his school the 
popular opinion was prejudiced against Rome by a flood of 
anti-Roman vernacular literature produced by the men of the 
Photian faction. These facts are plain enough. They 
reveal however one more fact which must not be forgotten : 
the will for schism is by no means a thing inherent to the 
Eastern or even Byzantine nature, but the profoundly regret- 
table result of a small but shrewd and passionate faction 
which knew how to trade upon the ignorance of the man-in- 
the-street and how to ridicule the sanctity of their far-sighted 
opponents. This faction, and it alone, must be blamed. 
And Soloviev does blame them: it pays to read the pages in 
which he cracks and crushes that “ third party ” who “ occupy 
a place intermediate between the two others, yet not separated 
from them by simple nuances, but by a very definite aim and 
by following a profoundly thought-out policy . . . those 
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priests who out of theoretical conviction, or out of attach- 
ment to a common tradition, or out of routine clung to 
orthodox dogma. In principle they had nothing against the 
unity of the universal Church, on condition that the centre 
of that unity was with them; and as in fact that centre was 
somewhere else, they preferred to be Greeks rather than 
Christians and preferred a divided Church to a Church unified 
by a power which in their eyes was foreign and hostile to 
their nationality . . . They preferred Byzantine cesaro-papism 
to Roman Papacy.”! And Soloviev concludes: “‘ At the 
moment when Russia received baptism from Constantinople, 
the Greeks though formally still in communion with Rome 
after Photius’ temporary schism were already strongly imbued 
with national particularism fostered by hierarchical rivalry, 
imperial politics and quarrels of schoolmen. The result 
was that the Russian people in the person of St. Vladimir 
bought the pearl of the Gospel all covered with the dust of 
Byzantium.”2 All due allowances being made for the 
slight shade of antipathy formerly customary when a Russian 
failed about Greeks, the historical fact remains ineluctable. 
It is the fact we must consider, and if we insist on the conse- 
quences of this fact we do so without being moved by any 
antipathy but by sheer sympathy with impartial truth. 
However bold the statement may appear, we think that 
the historical fact of Russia being born of schism is mainly 
responsible for the tragedy of Russian history. Russia met 
this schism as a young people without culture. Therefore 
the Christian religion, even schismatic, had no rival force 
to reckon with: it was sole in the field and had but to take 
possession. There was nothing present to counterbalance 
or even to discern the inherent weakness of the schismatic 
condition of the religion which at the same time had to 
provide them with a culture and a civilization. This absolute 
superiority of their religion was emphasized by the fact of 
their vernacular liturgy. Zernov has rightly insisted on the 
isolating effect of this liturgy in the vernacular.3 In our days 
of exaggerated nationalism we are inclined to understand 
this question wrongly. Broadmindedness is of no use if 
not far-sighted: it is too often a vulgar sentimental and 
conventional commonplace, or serves to underline the ideas 
we personally agree with. In this question of the vernacular 
the only advantage is that all the people—and from the very 
first moment of their conversion—can understand and follow 
the rites of their religion, taken for granted that their minds 


1 Russia... p. Xxxiii. 

2 Ibid., p. 17. 

3N. Zernov, Moscow the third Rome, in: The Church Quarterly Review, 
1935, pp. 280-281. 
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are sufficiently open, which is doubtful enough. Nor does 
this hold good for any other period than the beginning : 
the distinction of the liturgical language which is by nature 
Stable from the every-day yAmiage which by nature changes 
continually is too natural to be prevented. We ourselves 
Should have far more difficulty with a liturgy in Anglo- 
Saxon than we have now with a liturgy in Latin. On the 
other hand there is a disadvantage which far outweighs the 
temporary profit : to use the vernacular at a young uncultured 
nation’s conversion is cutting the most obvious and natural 
road to other languages and other already highly developed 
civilizations. This means nothing short of a disaster for a 
young nomadic nation which is thus forced to build up a 
culture out of nothing but a few myths and popular traditions. 

Schism, the very nature of schism, is separation and 
division. Mankind as a whole, like man as an individual, 
is an organic entity. And if this is so in the natural sphere, 
it is far more so in the supernatural sphere. For unity is a 
perfection belonging to being itself. Therefore the per- 
fection of the unity of a being increases in proportion to the 
perfection of being itself. Hence the unity of supernaturalized 
mankind surpasses its natural unity as much as supernatural 
perfection surpasses natural perfection. And if -the 
natural unity of mankind is already an organic unity, there is 
nothing but Divine consistency in that Christianized humanity 
is revealed as a Mystical Body. Schism thus means a kind of 
interior disease hampering the harmonious, organic development 
of the whole and of the parts. Now the perfection of an 
organism and of any, even the smallest, part of an organism 
is essentially twofold: it has an individual, subjective, very 
limited perfection as a piece of matter, and it has a social, 
objective, very far-reaching perfection as part of the living 
whole, as an organ. There is here no mere juxtaposition 
but harmonious and_ hierarchical subordination. The 
limited subjective, individual, material perfection is the 
substratum, the potentia of the organic formal perfection 
which vivifies and informs that Dox with a superior 
finality, with a share in the form of the whole. If an organ 
concentrates entirely on its individual and material perfection, 
at the expense of its social and formal perfection, for the sake 
of an illusory quasi-independence, there is disease and in its 
wake comes death. The formation of flesh just for the sake 
of flesh is cancer. The formation of flesh for muscular 
energy is health. In the Church, the Mystical Body, the 
otganic objective perfection is maintained through sacrament 
and faith, through priesthood and dogma, through hierarchy 
and infallibility. The individual subjective perfection is 
maintained through unswerving fidelity to that superior 
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finality laid down by the objective form in the subjective 
potency. Genuine Christian sanctity is the harmonious 
synthesis of both perfections on any rung of the hierarchical 
ladder, even the lowest, for baptism initiates in the fulness 
of Christian perfection through purification and character. 
Individualism, Western or Eastern, will always stress the 
subjective perfection, will always defend and often enough 
* absolutize ” the value of human personality. In its eyes 

riesthood will soon become priestcraft, as Protestants see 
it, and the physical value of the sacraments together with the 
social perfection of authority will soon be rationalized or 
explained away, as is done in modern Russian religious thought. 
Zernov says: “In Russia it was the ‘saint’ and not the 
‘ priest’ who was the leader of the church. This peculiarity 
gave greater scope for spontaneity and for the prophetic 
element within the church, but it tended to an undervaluation 
of the virtues of discipline and order.”! Zernov attributes 
this outlook to the fact that the vernacular language prevented 
the clerical order from becoming a body apart, superior to 
the laity, and that thus clericalism was entirely alien to the 
Russian Church. In fact it is the manifestation of schismatic 
religion extolling the subjective personal value and under- 
estimating the objective sacramental value. The result is 
that Christ becomes the Teacher, the Example, the idol of 
sentimental morality instead of the Life-Giver, the Divine 
Impulse, the Regenerator. Dostoievsky’s starz leave words, 
administer no power; Berdyaev fails to see that authority 
is the beauty of order, not vulgar compulsion. 

The subversion of values, the preference of the subjective 
to the objective, of the individual to the social are character- 
istic of schism. But these features are not only revealed in 
individual life but also in national life. We have already 
seen the intimate connexion of nationality and schism. This 
point is most clearly illustrated by the history of the belief 
in Moscow as the third Rome. This theory was formulated 
for the first time by a monk named Philotheus, who in his 
epistle to the Grand Duke Basil the Third (1505-1533) made 
the following statement : “ The First Rome collapsed owing 
to its heresies. The Second Rome fell a victim to the Turks, 
but a new and Third Rome had sprung up in the North, 
illuminating the whole Universe like the sun. The Russian 
Tsar was now the sole head of all Christians. All the Chris- 
tian Kingdoms were merged in his realm ; he was the legi- 
timate heir of the great Roman Emperors. The First and 
Second Rome have fallen, but the Third will stand till the 
end of history, for it is the last Rome. Moscow has no 
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successor ; a Fourth Rome is inconceivable.”! Zernov says 
about this teaching that it ‘is the outcome of a theory that 
the destiny of the church and the empire had been eternally 
bound together since the time of Constantine’s conversion.’2 
Though we grant that ‘any justification of this idea might 
easily be explained away as presumption and national ambition,’ 
it must also be granted that the national presumption and 
ambition are the two features in the theory which enjoy 
the monopoly of historical and psychological evidence. All 
the rest is wrapped in a mist which even the well-balanced 
judgment and perspicacity of Zernov are not able to dispel. 
Soloviey mentions the theory only once in his Russia... 
and adds in a note that ‘a few Greek and Russian monks 
thus designated Moscow after the fall of the byzantine empire.”3 
And he points out that ‘ neither the old slavophils, nor their 
actual ring-leaders, nor Katkov himself’ have succeeded in 
saying something explicit concerning the mission of Russia 
which would justify the ambitious title of the Third Rome. 
In fact there 1s something wrong with the Third Rome at 
the very starting-point of its vision. That something is 
the identification of religion and nationalism, and the inevit- 
able subordination of religion to the secular national power. 
‘The Russian Tsar was now the sole head of all Christians,’ 
said Philotheus. This exaltation of nationality is but an 
extension of individual self-sufficiency to a group of individ- 
uals. Pride and self-sufficiency more than anything else 
tarnish the purity of reason and the sincerity of judgment. 
It blunts the most elementary sense of history, and it may be 
added that the ignorance and prejudice eels the most 
obvious facts i ecclesiastical history are painfully discon- 
certing not only for the Latins but even for sincere Russians 
like Soloviev himself. The theory of the Third Rome shows 
the divergence between schismatic and Catholic Christianity 
in a crude light. For the Catholic, Rome is the Papacy, for 
the schismatic, Rome is the capital of a nation; for the 
Catholic, Rome represents the unifying principle absolutely 
necessary to a hierarchical spiritual organism, for the schismatic, 
Rome represents the ephemeral leadership in a material 
national organism; for a Catholic, Rome is spiritual and 
hence universal by nature, Soloviev would even go further 
and say : ‘cosmic,’ for the schismatic, Rome is material, 
essentially national and hence limited and exclusive by 
nature. Soloviev: ‘“‘ The principle of the oe or of 
paternity is realized in the Church by the priesthood. For 
the general or Catholic Church a general and international 
priesthood must exist, centralized and unified in the person 
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of a common Father of all nations, the universal Pontiff. 
It is indeed evident that a national priesthood cannot represent 
as such the general fatherhood which must equally embrace 
all nations. As to the reunion of different national clergies 
into one sole ecumenical body, this can be brought about 
only by means of an international, real and permanent centre, 
by right and in fact able to resist all particularist tendencies.”! 
“The sole veritable aim, the sole true mission of each people 
is to participate in the life of the universal Church, in the 
development of the great Christian civilization, to participate 
in it according to its particular forces and capacities. It is 
an evident aaa elementary truth that the idea of a particular 
organ does not make this organ an isolated one or bring it 
into antagonism with the other organs; on the contrary, 
this idea explains the very reason of its unity, and its solidarity 
with all the parts of the living body. And from the Christian 
standpoint one cannot contest the application of this very 
elementary truth to all mankind which is the living body of 
Christ. That is why Christ, though, in His first word to the 
Apostles, recognizing the existence and vocation of all nations 
(Mt., xxviii, 19), did not address himself, nor send his dis- 
ciples to any nation in particular: for Him they existed but 
in their organic and moral union as living members of one sole 
spiritual and real body. Thus Christian truth affirms the 
permanent existence of nations and the rights of nationality 
though it condemns nationalism which is for the nation 
what egotism is for the individual.”’2 ‘ Thanks to its 
historical conditions Russia offers the most complete develop- 
ment, the most pure and powerful expression of the absolute 
national state which rejects the unity of the Church and 
suppresses religious liberty.”> “The Russian idea, the 
historical duty of Russia requires us to recognize our solidarity 
with the universal family of Christ . . . If this idea has nothing 
exclusive and particularist, if it is but a new aspect of the 
Christian idea itself, if to fulfil this national mission we must 
act not against the other nations but with them and for them, 
we have there the great proof that this idea is true. For 
Truth is but the form of Goodness which knows no envy.’ 
These quotations are taken from L’Idée russe, a lecture de- 
livered in the salon of the Princess of Sayn-Wittgenstein at 
Paris, 1888, where Soloviev was more outspoken than in 
Russia . . . to which this lecture served as an introduction. 

Finally there is the paralysing effect of schism on the 
intellectual life of Russia. The Russian nation was inoculated 
with the germ of authentic Christian life. But although 
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this Christian life could have borne manifold fruits, the 
Stagnation inherent to all schism paralysed the open and 
free expansion of the supremely pial germ. Greece as well 
as Russia has experienced and is still experiencing great 
poverty of intellectual life. Whenever the intellect and 
personality awake, the defence of centuries-old and mummified 
articularities takes hold of all the freshness and freedom. 
e result is of course that this cruel mobilization of personal 
and free expansion in defence of what served as pretext and 
disguise for petty-souled ambitions becomes something not 
far short of intellectual tyranny. The need of never-satisfied 
defence is the most evident mark of an unsatisfactory justi- 
fication and makes all the powers of the mind liable to the 
most narrow prejudices and to arbitrary, unnatural limitations. 
This makes an impartial, objective, universal, what Soloviev 
would call: a anitotal outlook almost impossible. It is the 
source of blindness, of intellectual paralysis, of illogical 
reasoning, of lack of a in judgment. And, for naturally 
open minds, there is hardly any suffering so intimate and so 
acute as this intellectual limitation. Peter Tchadaiev (1794- 
1856) wrote, December 1st, 1829: ‘“‘ We all lack a certain 
resoluteness, a certain method of mind, a certain logic. The 
occidental syllogism is unknown to us. There is more than 
frivolity in our best minds, but the best ideas remain a sterile 
dazzling, paralysed as they are in our brains through lack of 
connexion and consequence . . . It is the stolidity of a life 
without experience and without foresight, solely concerned 
with the short-lived existence of an individual detached from 
its kind... There is absolutely nothing general in our brains ; 
everything is individual, and floating, and incomplete.” 
Not the Russian nature, but the essentially individualistic 
schism must be made to account for the Russian tragedy. 
Were the personal and nationalistic (not : national) ambitions, 
the Fi/iogue, and a question of rubrics really sufficient to justify 
such a sequel ? Meanwhile the Russian suffered and suffers. 
To complete the background of Soloviev’s thought a 
positive and very important factor remains to be considered : 
the Russian nature. To give a glimpse of the Russian nature 
we can hardly do better than quote a genuine Russian’s des- 
cription of the Russian soul. “The Russian East ... is a 
lain of vast extent, with no strongly-marked outline or 
andmarks ; there is neither the confused mass of mountains 
and valleys nor anything defining the particular shape of any 
region. And the life of Russia flows along the infinitude of 
her plains. The geography of the land coincides with the 
geography of her soul, a symbolic expression of its spirit. 


1 D’Herbigny, op. c., pp. 14-15. 
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The evenness, the unending distances, the indefiniteness of 
the features of the Russian earth embody the nature of the 
Russian man and typify similar qualities in his soul... In 
Russia man is dominated by the land and its elements, and 
indiscipline is common to both. The soul is drawn to 
infinite flat distances and is lost in them . . . It is apocalyptic 
and fluid by ‘ build’ and inclination, ever gliding towards 
the beckoning horizon, especially to that far one which seems 
to hide the end of the world.”! The Russian soul is a thing 
of power and unquietness. It is not afraid of the “ unending 
distances,” but beyond those unending distances looms the 
uncanny vagueness of the mysterious ‘ultimate.’ The soul 
of the Russian people is a real philosophical soul full of that 

rofoundly human unrest: all depends on what lies beyond, 
ie what does lie beyond? We find it quite natural then to 
discover that in Dostoievsky’s “ drinkshops . . . the ‘ Russian 
boys ” discuss the problems of the universe.”2 The Russian 
natute is dynamic and filled with deeply stirring vitality. 
The character of the country, centuries-old suffering, moral 
and physical, and centuries-old suppression of personal 
freedom, all make for a profoundly philosophical nature. 
How cana philosophical nature adapt itself to a lack of freedom? 
The deepest ground of the Russian tragedy lies in the state 
of violence caused by the conflict of tyranny supported by a 
sterile, paralysing schism, and a philosophical nature which 
cannot exist without the necessary liberty. 

The strange fact is that the Russian has never had the 
strength to outgrow a communism inflicted upon him from 
the outside, instead of growing out of a fuller realization of 
his inner spiritual and social value. The fundamental error 
of a communism imposed upon man from the outside is 
that it violates man’s nature. Everything coming to man 
from the outside is particular and individual. A communism 
imposed from the outside by means of tyrannical tsarism or 
class-dictatorship, of despotism without appeal or laws made 
absolute like dogmas, does nothing else dea nail a common 
label to the forehead of man, and thus drown him in a merely 
absolutized individualism of a person or a class. Thus 
communism in its diverse forms starts with an ontological 
mistake. And no number or quantity can remedy a meta- 
physical miscarriage. The only possible and the only real 
communism must be based on the primarily spiritual essence 
of man which we have in common. This is a communism 
coming from the inside, growing out of an always fuller 
consciousness of man’s intrinsic value: his social essence. 


1N. Berdyaev, Dostoievsky, An interpretation, tr. by D, Attwater, 
London, 1934, p. 162. 


2Id., ibid., p. 41. 
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But as this essence is only concreted or realized in individual 
ersonalities, we stunt the growth of the one common spiritual 
ideal in so far as we impede the free expansion of the spiritual 
personality. But the Russian has never known such liberty. 
Part of the blame rests on the schism : Catholicity and the liberty 
of the children of God are two complementary notions. 
Part of it rests on the Russian civilization which is made up 
of three consecutive communisms. Russia first lived under 
a sort of patriarchal communism.! This degraded into the 
tyrannic communism of tsarism with its all-consuming 
centralization. Now it has fallen deeper still and lies agoniz- 
ing in the prisons of proletarian communism. The lon 
stagnation was bound to provoke this agony that will decide 
the life or death of Russia. We might do better than assist 
with sympathetic fears and conventional expressions of hope. 

No wonder then that the dominating note in Russian 
writers of literature and philosophy is a cry for liberty. 
Liberty, for the Russian, represents the last possibility of 
recovery. Would they realized that there is full liberty but 
for the sheep of the one fold. 

This constant repression of the freedom which constitutes 
such a vital need for a philosophical nature like the Russian’s, 
has two results. The first is that the Russian people lives 
in a constant tension, this means.that whenever there is a 
reaction this reaction will naturally manifest itself in violent 
explosions and in an extremism that knows of no compromise 
and for which nothing is sacred. Berdyaev: “ There is but 
little for which Russia has any reverence or attachment. 
The Russian faces a cultural crisis unconcernedly and has 
not yet succeeded in making a culture really his own. That 
is where his characteristic nihilism comes in: he will light- 
heartedly renounce science and art, nation and home, and all 
other ties, in his hankering after a far-away, unknowable 
kingdom.” The second result is that, originality demanding 
an almost superhuman courage and talent in these particular 
circumstances, this originality will be borrowed of other 
nations. Thus it came about that the universities of Russia 
in Soloviev’s time had nothing better to give than the idealism 
of the Germans, with its paradoxically ensuing materialism. 
“ Hegel must be considered to be the true father of the most 
absolute materialism,” wrote Soloviev himself in 1874. This 
borrowing of foreign systems and their artifical application 
to the innate philosophical aspirations of the Russian character 
is the explanation of many an antinomy in Russian thinkers, 


1The term is used by X. Korczak-Branicki, Les nationalités slaves, 
Paris, 1879, p. 62. 

ZOp. 1, p. 163. 

3 D’Herbigny, op. c., p. 106. 
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and even in Soloviev himself. who fell a victim to the very 
enemy he so shrewdly denounced. ' 

To this picture of the background of Soloviev’s thought 
it only remains to add a few minor historical details of his 
exteriorly uneventful life, as a kind of finishing touch. 
Vladimir Soloviev entered the world in 1853, when Biihner, 
Vogt and earlier Germans, together with Comte, Proudhon 
and others on the French side, were furnishing the Russian 
universities with new ideas, and Marx and Engels were laying 
the base of socialism, with dialectic materialism as its philo- 
sophical foundation. At the age of fourteen Soloviev was 
a convinced materialist, at eighteen his acute mind had 
perceived all the shallowness of the materialistic outlook and 
adopted a strongly religious idealism. Twenty years old he 
binds himself to celibacy. The next year, 1874, he is teaching at 
the university of Moscow. His bold speaking causes an 
unofficial exile which he spends in travelling through England, 
France and Egypt. After fifteen months he returns to the 
university but in 1877 he is definitely dismissed. He moves 
to Petrograd where he is forbidden all public teaching in 
1881. . The intellectual crisis which assailed Soloviev in the 
oe of youth comes to an end in the years 1888 and 1889, 

ut not until February 18th, 1896 was he officially reconciled 
to the Church of Rome by Father N. Tolstoi in the chapel 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in Moscow. The next four years 
he continued his intellectual apostolate in Petrograd, and then 
died all too soon and almost suddenly in a country house of 
Prince Trubetzkoi, at Uskoie (1900). His life, rather un- 
eventful as to historical facts, was from the very beginning 
till the last day an astoundingly rapid and uncompromising 
march to a spiritual perfection, which together with his 
mystico-intellectual achievement justifies the title of prophet : 
the man who lives chiefly in the future because, rising head 
and shoulders above his companions, he fails to be understood 
by the bourgeois present. 

Dom THEODORE L. WESSELING. 


(To be continued). 


THE MARONITE LITURGY 


HE Liturgy in use among the Maronites of the 

Lebanon is the Antiochene. The language is 

Syriac, now largely mixed with Arabic. Naturally 

there is a close resemblance to the Edessene and 
Mesopotamian variant of the same Liturgy in use among the 
Jacobites. This to a large extent is accounted for by the use 
of Jacobite books, duly emended, among the ancient Maron- 
ites, in particular collections of anaphorae. The Maronite 
text of the Anaphora of St. James thus does not witness to an 
independent recension. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that there was little difference between the Jacobite 
and Melkite Syriac Liturgies before the last named became 
more and more influenced by and finally was supplanted by 
the Byzantine. The old Melkite manuscripts have almost 
the same technical terminology as the Jacobite and Maronite 
and the same peculiar form of prayer, the proem and sedhro. 
The old Melkite, the Jacobite, and the Maronite Liturgies 
thus were but local variants of the Antiochene Rite. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find certain formulae 
common both to the Melkites and to the Maronites, though | 
in many cases the original has been worked over and enlarged 
by the last named community. The presence of such formulae 
among the Maronites may be due to imitation by them of 
their neighbours or to common usage prevalent in the extreme 
west of the Antiochene patriarchate. In the “‘ Ordo ingressus 
pueri et matris in templum” prior to Baptism the prayers 
“Domine Deus noster” and “Domine omnipotens” in 
Denzinger, Ritus Orientalium, I, PP. 332, 333, occur in the 
same Office in the Melkite British Museum MS. Add. 
14497 (xi-xii cent.), on foll. 116 and 117 v. In the Baptismal 
Office proper the consignation “ Signatur N. agnus novus ” 
(Denz., p. 336) appears with the same beginning in the Melkite 
manuscript on fol. 124 v., and the prayers “Deus cuius 
munetre” and “ Domine, filii novi” (Denz., pp. 357, 326) 
on foll. 146 and 146 v. Similarly in the Maronite ordina-. 
tions a number of prayers are based on forms appearing in 
the Syro-Palestinian Melkite British Museum MS. Or. 
4951 (xiii cent.); these forms are not Byzantine. So far 
we have mentioned Melkite forms in Maronite books. But 
in the Baptismal Office of Add. 14497 the litany correspond- 
ing with Denz., p. 322, in form resembles that frequently 
found in the Maronite litanies, a specimen of which is given 
below in the litany after the Gospel; it is native Syrian and 
no translation of the Greek. 

In the Mass the community of formulae is not so obvious, 
but we have no Melkite Liturgy of St. James in Syriac by 
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which to judge. We may notice, however, the litanies, 
i. after the Gospel, but unlike the Greek developed from a 
proclamation after the Gospel ; ii. that after the Prayer before 
the Peace, apparently once covering the Kiss (cf. the long 
litany in the Greek St. James covering the Offertory prayers 
and the Prayer of the Veil, Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, p. 44 ff.) ; and iii. that during the Fraction (7b., p. 62). 
The mention of our Lady before the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost, “ Especially then and firstly we remember the holy 
and glorious and ever-virgin blessed Mother of God Mary,” 
though not in the same place, must come from the Melkite- 
Byzantine ’Efaipérws (ib., p. 56). Finally we have psalm 
33, which at one time followed the Commendation; it ts 
found in much the same position in the Byzantine Liturgy 
and in the Syriac Chrysostom and Basil in the Melkite manu- 
script already referred to. The peculiarity in the position 
of tie Comminution and Commixture will be discussed later. 

Another and very curious source used by the Maronites 
is the Nestorian Liturgy of the Apostles. This has been used 
in the first printed Missal of 1592-94 in the construction of 
an Anaphora of St. Peter, the order of which differs from 
that of the West Syrian anaphorae. Part of it now appears 
in the Maronite “Signing of the Chalice” or Mass of the 
Presanctified. There were Nestorians in Cyprus in the 
fifteenth century and the Maronites perhaps came in contact 
with them there. 

The principal points of difference between the Maronite 
and modern Jacobite Liturgies before the comparatively 
recent dislocations of the first named, which will be mentioned 
below, are: i, the existence of the litanies ; ii, the absence of 
‘O Movoyerys and the Entrance; iii, the Dismissal of the 
Catechumens and the following chant, coupled with the 
absence of the “sedhro of the entrance”; and iv, possibly 
the position of the Commixture. 

Brightman in his translation of the Jacobite Mass in error 
inserted a number of Maronite diaconica. The text of the 
first and fifth bidding during the Intercession were arbitrarily 
emended by him; the correct readings are given below. 
The Ordo Communis of the Mass in Renaudot, Liturgiarum 
Orientalium Collectio (1716), Il, pp. 1 ff., 43-44, is Maronite, not 
Jacobite as stated by the author. The rest of the Mass with 
the Anaphora of St. James is given by him on pp. 29 ff, 
with the diaconica. The Ordo Communis from the beginning 
of the Anaphora is given from manuscripts by Assemani, 
Codex Liturgicus, iv, pt. ii (1753), pp. 180 ff. The modern order 
of the Mass is as follows. The abbreviations used are: 
A.=Arabic ; Syr.=Syrian Jacobite ; Br. Brightman, op. cit. 

After washing his hands the priest puts on the vestments. 
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These with the exception of the cuffs are identical with the 
Latin and of the French pattern ; they are the Alb (kuthino, 
A. kitunah), the girdle (zunnoro, ‘A. zunnar), the amice 
(masnaph’tho, A. mansafah), the stole (uroro, A. bitrashil 
= émitpayydvov), the cuffs (zendo, A. kumm), and the 
chasuble (aphudho, “ ephod,” shaddoyo, A. rida‘). The 
phaino (A. badlah) is still worn by bishops until before the 
consecration and again after the ablutions. The minister 
lights the candles with formulae, of which the first two are 
the same as the Syrian. The priest then comes before the 
altar, goes up to it, and begins the prothesis. The v-ssels 
are as in the Latin Rite; the spoon is now disused. There 
are three veils : i. the “ shushepo of the mysteries ” or “ great 
annaphuro” (A. “the great nafur”) covering both paten 
and chalice, while each of these has ii. and iii. its own “little 
annaphuro ” (A. “little nafur”) or kussoyo, “ covering,” 
like the Latin palla but coloured. The altar is Latin in 
shape and appearance, but has a tablitho (A. tablith). The 
“sponge ” (A. isfanjah) is the Latin purificator. The priest 
first censes the paten and chalice, thus. He holds the paten 
in his right hand and the chalice in his left over the smoking 
thurible held by the minister, and then at once places the 
paten on the chalice retaining the smoke in its bowl. He 
then takes the Host (A. burshanah = purshono) which is 
unleavened, censes it by holding it over the thurible, and 
offers it; he censes the veil of the paten likewise and covers 
it. He then mixes the chalice, censes its veil and covers 
it. Last of all he censes the “‘ great nafur ” and covers both 
chalice and paten. 

The priest now descends from the altar, lets down onto 
his shoulders the mansafah from his head, and says a prayer 
for worthy approach. The prayer in the 1592-94 Missal 
preceded the vesting. If he is a monk he keeps the schema 
on his head throughout the Mass. The priest then returns 
to his place, incenses the mysteries, the altar and the people, 
and says prayers identical with those with which the Divine 
Office begins. These are: Kyrie eleison, thrice ; Trisagion, 
etc.; the Lord’s Prayer; ‘‘ Glory be to the Father” as in 
Syr. and a prayer corresponding with the Syr. Prayer of the 
Beginning. Between these last two is a short litany said by 
the minister, ‘ For the tranquillity and peace of the whole 
world believing in Christ from end to end of creation, for 
the sick and the afflicted, and for the souls of those who 
lie in illness, and for our fathers and brethren and masters, 
and for the sins and iniquities and errors of us all, and for 
the faithful departed who are separated from us, let us beseech 
the Lord.” The priest then says “ Peace be to the Church 
and to her children,” and with the minister and others recites 
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a cento of the psalms, beginning “‘ Glory to be God on high 
and on earth peace and good will towards men. Glory 

to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost from 
everlasting to everlasting world without end. O Lord, 
open thou my lips and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. 
O Lord, open thou my lips and my mouth shall sing thy 
praise. Place, O Lord, a guard upon my mouth,” etc., and 
ending with “ Praise the Lord, all ye nations. Glory be. 
From everlasting to everlasting world without end, and on 
earth peace and good will towards men.” For the beginning 
of this, cf. Greek St. James before the Prayer of the Veil 
(Br., p. 45, line 3). The priest continues with a proem and 
sedhro, one alternative being identical with that of the First 
Teshmeshto in the Syrian Catholic Missal of 1843, and then, 
while the minister says a short anthem (p’thoho), recites the 
prayer for the “acceptance” (qubbolo) of incense. 

The offertory prayers now follow. They resemble the 
Syr. “ The memorial of our Lord and God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ and of all his saving dispensation towards us ” ; 
the priest meanwhile places his hands upon the oblations, 
the right See crossed over the left. Meanwhile the minister 
sings a takhsheph’tho ending with “ Kyrie eleison.” Then 
comes the second censing. ‘The priest says “Glory be to 
the Father ”’ and after the short litany by the minister a prayer 
(Syr. Prayer of the Beginning). He then censes the oblations, 
the altar and the people, and after a prayer begins ‘“‘ Glory 
and confession,” etc., as if before the proem but instead of 
this and the sedhro says a hymn in the Jacobitic or Ephraimitic 
metre. 

The oblations are incensed again while the Trisagion is 
sung thrice, followed by a prayer. Then follow the lections. 
First comes the “‘ psalm” (mazmuro) of ecclesiastical com- 
position and the “turgomo” (interpretation) of the Paul, 
which runs thus: “ Bless, O my Lord. From Paul the 
apostle of our Lord Jesus Christ by the will of God over 
these pure and holy mysteries do I read before our father: 
and do thou bless, O my lord.” The minister then receives 
the blessing and reads the Apostle. He next says “ The 
song of David! is said before our father, and do thou bless, 
O my lord,” and sings the Alleluia and its verse, after which 
the priest reads the Gospel. 

The priest kisses the book and while he says a short prayer 
after the Gospel the minister recites a metrical litany, of 
which the text is given here as a specimen : 

“ Stand we all in prayer before the merciful God and with 
voices pleasing to him let us cry to the Lord together. 


1Cf. Melkite Yaruds ros Aavid. 
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Let us beseech the hidden Father and the glorious and 
holy Son and the Holy Ghost the Paraclete to receive in his 
mercies our oblation. 

May thy Gospel, O Lord, which is preached in the midst 
of thy Church to thy flock be a leaven to our souls and may 
we thereby obtain a pleasant relish. 

May the priests who have read it be pardoned and the 
deacons be made pure and the subdeacons and readers 
receive from thee forgiveness. 

Be propitious, O God, to thy people and have mercy on 
thy flock: and threefold voices of praise may we send up 
to the Trinity.” 

The minister now dismisses the catechumens thus : “ Depart 
in peace, ye hearers ; depart, ye hearers, in peace: approach, 
ye baptized, for the peace: shut ye the doors: and let the 
priest say the hymn (‘enoito), halleluia.” 

This “hymn” consists of four stanzas recited alternately 
by the priest and the minister. Three are preceded by a 
verse; the first by “ The Lord is king and hath put on 
splendour,” the second by “ The Lord hath put on might 
and girded himself with strength, and hath stablished the 
world that it be not moved,” the third by ‘“‘ Glory be to the 
Father.” The last two stanzas are for the departed. The 
oblations, altar and people are now censed and the Nicene 
Creed recited. The priest then washes his fingers, begs 
pardon of the clergy and people, and begins the Anaphora, 
which in general follows the Syr. order. 

The Maronite Mass differs from the Syrian in that the Kiss 
does not immediately follow the Prayer before the Peace 
though it appears once to have done so. While the priest 
says a secret prayer the ministers sing the “ Middle ” litany 
(m’soito), towards the end of which the minister approaches 
the altar, kisses it, and holds the corner of the “ great nafur ” ; 
the priest kisses it, folds it lengthwise, and replaces it on the 
chalice. It may be ramnaited that the “ Middle” litany 
once covered the passing of the Peace among the people. 
Then follow the Inclination and the Prayer of the Veil, and 
it is only after these that the Kiss is now given. The minister 
kisses the priest’s hand. The Peace is transmitted by the 
receiver taking the giver’s hands in his own and then passing 
his own down his face. 

The minister now recites a proclamation of some length, 
beginning with “ Stand we fairly praying ; stand we in fear 
and trembling,” while the priest flutters the great veil over 
the oblation. The Anaphora continues in much the same 
way as the Syrian. At “ brake” in the Words of Institution, 
which are recited aloud, the priest “ touches the four sides ” 
of the Host “ with his fingers,” “ two sides with the thumb 
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and forefinger of his right hand and two sides with the thumb 
and forefinger of his left,” without breaking.' After “ Thee 
we glorify, thee we bless ” which follows the Anamnesis he 
says “Especially then and firstly we remember the holy 
and glorious and ever-virgin blessed Mother of God Mary,” 
and continues in secret ‘‘ Mother of our Lord Jesus Christ 
intercede for me with the only begotten Son who was born 
of thee that he forgive me my offences and sins and receive 
from my vile and sinful hands this sacrifice which my abjectness 
offereth upon this altar, by thine intercessions for me, O 
holy Mother”; meanwhile the minister says ‘‘ Remember 
her, O Lord God, and by her pure and holy prayers be pro- 

itious and have mercy on us and hear us.” The Invocation 
of the Holy Ghost follows; at “ Hear me, O Lord” the 
priest kneels and touches the altar and takes a blessing from 
it thrice, each time kissing his fingers. The Great Inter- 
cession as in Syr. has its six diaconal biddings (Br., pp. 89 ff.). 
In the first the minister mentions “ the venerable and most 
blessed (plural) mar N., pope of Rome, and mar N., Peter, 
our patriarch, and for mar N., metropolitan, with the residue 
both of metropolitans and venerable orthodox bishops.” 
In the fifth after commemorating the first four Oecumenical 
Synods he proceeds “and our glorious God-bearing fathers 
and orthodox doctors mar James brother of our Lord, who 
was apostle and martyr and archbishop, and Ignatius, Dionysius, 
Athanasius, Basil, Gregory, mar Leo, Eustathius, John, then 
especially Cyril who was a tower of the truth and interpreter 
of the incarnation of the Word of God, and the elect mar 
Maro, the blessed and holy father who held to the holy 
Catholic Church of Rome,? and mar James and mar Ephraim 
eloquent mouths and pillars of our holy Church.” At the 
end of the Intercession and after “‘ Peace be to you all”’ and 
its response the minister recites the b’rudiqi (said to be derived 
from Latin praedicare) or karozutho, which corresponds with 
the Syr. qatholiqi but has no litany at its end (Br., p. 97). 
While this is being sung, the priest says in a moderate voice 
“The mercies of God the Father and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ and the descent of the Holy Ghost be with us and you 
all, my brethren, for ever.” He then holds the Host and 
makes the sign of the cross over it eighteen times saying the 
prayer beginning “ We believe and we offer, we sign and 
we break this Eucharist, the heavenly Bread, the Body of the 
Word of the living God, and we sign the chalice of salvation 

1 That is, he holds it as if about to break it, cf., the rubric in the Syrian 
Catholic 1843 Missal; this reads ‘‘ he touches the burshanah with the 
fingers . . . then bends it slightly . . . without breaking it.” 

2 Assemani, op. cit., p. 191: ‘‘ the elect and blessed mar Maro abbat.’’ 


For a form with no names of synods or saints, see Renaudot, op. cit., II, 
Pp. 37. 
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and of thanksgiving with the coal propitiatory and full of 
mysteries from on high.” He next lifts the chalice over the 
tablith in his left hand with the Host in his right over the 
mouth of the chalice and then says the prayer “O Father of 
truth” (Br., p. 98). After blessing the people he proceeds 
with the Prayer of the Our Father who art in heaven, and 
begins the Lord’s Prayer which is continued by the people. The 
Embolism and Inclination follow as in Syr., then “ Peace be 
to you all” and the blessing “ The grace of the holy Trinity, 
essential and eternal and uncreated and consubstantial, be 
with you all, my brethren, for ever.” At the Elevation the 
priest lifts up the Host making the sign of the cross therewith 
and likewise the chalice. At the lifting up of the chalice 
the priest says ‘‘ Yea, O my Lord, in truth and verily we have 
believed and do believe in thee as the holy Catholic Church 
pelieveth in thee that thou art one holy Father: to him be 
glory. Amen. One holy Son: to him be praise. Amen. 
One holy Spirit : to him be glory and to him be thanksgiving 
for ever. Amen.” The people answer “Glory be to the 
Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, all hallowing 
and all propitiating.” There is no ceremony corresponding 
with that at the Syr. “The one holy Father is with us.” 
The priest now says a secret prayer while the minister sings 
“‘ By the resurrection of Christ ” (Br., p. 102), which in Syr. 
covers the Communion of the priest and clergy. 

It is now that the Fraction and Consignation take place. 
The priest first signs the Mysteries and says secretly this 
curious prayer “ Bless, O God, this oblation (q’sotho) which 
is in the sanctuary and bless the earth of which it was made, 
and rest and pardon those for whom and in whose behalf 
it hath been offered and hallowed for ever.” He then breaks 
the Host into two pieces, places on the paten the piece in his 
right hand, breaks the half in his left hand into two, places 
the piece in his right hand by the side of the other piece on 
the paten, takes the remaining small piece in his right hand and 
dips it in the chalice; meanwhile he says “‘ Account worthy, O 
my Lord, my weak and sinful hands to approach and break,” 
etc. With the small piece he signs the first piece on its top, 
then makes with it the sign of the cross and touches the other 
little piece in its midst, and repeats this touching the largest 

iece at its bottom. This action is accompanied by the 
ormula ‘‘ The Blood of our Lord is sprinkled on his holy 
Body in the name of the Father > and of the Son »% and of 
the Holy *« Ghost; to thee be glory for ever.” He then 
casts the little piece into the chalice, saying “Thou hast 
united, O my Lord, thy Godhead” etc. Meanwhile the 
minister says “‘ The while ye stand, O ye priests, in the sanc- 
tuary, open the doors of your hearts and say the psalm and 
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bless over this Eucharist which is placed within the sanctuary.” 
They then recite psalm 150 and the minister says this litany 
(m’phisonutho, “ beseeching”): “Bless, O my lord. We 
beseech thee, O Lord God, for the sick and afflicted and those 
who are vexed of evil spirits and for the living and the dead 
and for those absent and for those present and for those for 
whom this sacrifice is offered and for our brethren who care 
for this city. | Help them, O my Lord, and deliver them and 
make thy tranquillity and thy peace to dwell in thy Church 
and in thy people and in the four quarters of the world, and 
remove from us and from all our brethren believing in Christ 
stripes and rods of anger; and let us all pray and say thrice, 
Kyrie eleison.” 

The breaking of the Host into three pieces and the relegation 
of the entire Fraction to the place after the Elevation is modern 
and probably is due to imitation of the Latin Rite. In the 
Anaphora of St. Xystus in the 1592-94 Missal as translated 
by Renaudot, II, pp. 138, 140-141, we find: 1, after the 
Intercession, Frangit et signat dicens: Credimus, and 2, 
after the Elevation, Sacerdos signans oblatam dicit: Benedic 
Domine oblatam istam ... . Sacerdos frangit oblatam et 
dicit : Praesta Domine manibus meis infirmis . . . . Sacerdos 
frangit corpus et tres particulas ponit super discum, aliam 
manu tfetinet et signat ex ea calicem, et deinde particulas 
quae sunt in disco in formam crucis et dicit: Inspergitur.... 
Et immittit particulam quam manu tenet in calicem et dicit : 
Univiti....” Assemani (0p. cit., pp. 193, 203-208) has: 
1, “the priest takes the p’risto (Host) upon his hands and 
breaks and signs saying: We believe”; 2, After the prayer 
“ Bless, O God, this oblation,” as follows: “ the priest says 
whilst signing: Account worthy, O my Lord .... The 
deacon (says) the m’phisonutho. The priest breaks from one 
piece another small piece and dips it in the Blood and then 
signs with it upon the Body saying: The Blood of our Lord 
is sprinkled . . . . and he casts it into the Blood saying : Thou 
hast united ....” The Host thus was broken into four 
pieces. While influence by the Latin Rite on the modern 
practice is certain, it has to be remembered that the Greek 
St. James following the Byzantine Liturgy also has the whole 
Fraction after the Elevation (for the fifth to eighth century, 
see Br., pp. 484, 486). It may be that the ae Mass 
originally had the main Fraction before the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Comminution and Commixture after the Elevation. 
The Syrian Catholics have the Comminution in this position. 

After a short prayer and a request for the people’s prayers 
the priest communicates hiriself with the larger piece of the 
Host, which he takes in his right hand, the paten being held 
in his left under his mouth, saying “ ‘The Body of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ is given to me for pardon of offences and for- 
iveness of sins and life for ever and ever.” He then drinks 
rom the chalice, holding the paten in like manner, saying 

“ By the living and lifegiving Blood may my offences be 

pardoned and my sins forgiven, Jesus Word of God who 

camest for our salvation.” He then communicates any 
priests and deacons, who kneel, with portions moistened 
with the Blood, using the first formula just given but with 

“The Body and Blood” instead of “The Body.” The 

priest then blesses the people and moves the paten in the 

form of a cross and then the chalice likewise, and communi- 
cates the people in one kind. During this the minister sings 

“J am living Bread,” etc. On returning to the altar he 

blesses the people and then with the minister sings a number 

of stanzas, at first holding the paten in his hands and then the 
chalice with the paten on top of it. Finally he blesses the 
people with them, while the minister says “‘ Orthi (ép@0é). 

Again let us pray after that we have been made worthy and 

have received the Body and Blood of our Saviour,” etc. 

Next in the modern Rite come the ablutions. The priest, 
after consuming what is left in the chalice, first drinks wine. 
The washing of the spoon with wine over the chalice, which 
came next, is now obsolete. The fingers are cleansed with 
wine and water over the chalice, first those of the right hand, 
then those of the left. The priest dries them on the “ sponge ” 
and drinks the wine and water; the rubric in Assemani for 
this has ‘‘ he drinks the wine which he has mixed from the 
deaconess (m’shamshonitho).” He then wipes the chalice 
and paten, arranges them and covers them with the veils. 
The prayers accompanying the ablutions are those found in 
Syr. They are said while the minister recites psalm 33, “I 
will bless the Lord at all times.” 

The two prayers after Communion, namely the Thanks- 
giving and Inclination now follow as in Syr. The priest 
then says the “ Seal,” beginning “ Bless us all, keep us all, 
protect us all” and the Commendation “ Depart in peace, 
my brethren and beloved, whilst we commend you to the 

race and mercies of the holy and glorious Trinity ” as in 

yr. It was here that psalm 33 was once recited (Assemani, 
op. cit., p. 216). Then come a number of stanzas preceded 
by hemistichs sung by the minister. They are given here as 
typical specimens of this kind of composition. 

“Praise the Lord, all ye nations. Halleluia. Thy Body have I 
eaten and by thy living Blood again have I received pardon and 
in thy Cross have I taken refuge: by them be appeased, O good 
Lord, and work mercies on sinners who cry to thee. 

Praise him, all ye peoples. Halleluia. I have put thee 
on in the midst of the waters, O my Saviour, and with a 
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robe of glory thou hast clothed and adorned me: may I 
not, O my Lord, put on robes of shame instead of the glory 
which I put on in baptism. 

Glory ie to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. Halleluia. To the holy sanctuary Hanna went up 
to offer oblation to the Lord of Sabaoth : O good one, who 
didst deign to receive an oblation from her, receive from us 
our oblation and our prayers. 

From everlasting to everlasting world without end. Amen. 
Halleluia. By the prayers of Simon Cephas Rome standeth 
a city royal and unmoved: by the prayer of mar N., may thy 
mercies be upon the Church and all her children. 

May the prayer of the blessed one be a wall to us. Halleluia, 
her prayer be with us. Bless, O my Lord. The ladder 
which Jacob saw was a figure of thee, O Virgin Mother of 
God, for on thee God the hope of us all came down to afford 
hope to the hopeless. 

May the Martyrs’ prayer help us and to thee, O my Lord, 
be glory. Halleluia. Blessing to the prophets, blessing to 
the apostles, blessing to the martyrs who have entered and 
remain in the midst of the kingdom, where they see the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost and rejoice in their crowns. 

Rest be to the faithful departed and to thee, O my Lord, 
glory. Halleluia. Magnify, O our Lord, with thy saints 
the memorial of our fathers and brethren who are departed, 
and write their names in the book of life in the heavenly 
Jerusalem.” 

Bread is blessed and distributed. After the Lord’s Prayer 
the priest gives the people the final blessing. It was here that 
the ablutions were once taken (Assemani, op. cit., pp. 221 ff., 
396). The priest puts off his vestments and takes leave of 
the altar, saying “ Remain in peace, O holy altar,” a variant 
of the Syr. prayer. 

If the Mass be for the dead he puts on the stole and places 
incense in the thurible “ for the propitiation (hussoyo) of the 
departed,” saying “ To the glory and honour of the holy and 
glorious Trinity incense is set on by my sinful hands. Let 
us all pray and beseech for mercies and grace from the Lord.” 
He then censes the altar, the tomb, the deacons and the people, 
and afterwards says aloud: “May the holy and glorious 
Trinity be appeased in this smoke of spices which our weakness 
offereth for the rest and propitiation (hussoyo) of thy servant 
or handmaid or thy servants or handmaidens; and for the 
souls of our fathers and brethren and sisters and of all who 
have done good to us; and for the souls of all the faithful 
departed: in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost. Amen.” The blessing of bread apparently 
once followed (Assemani, op. cit., p. 226). 
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Quite commonly ‘an assistant priest, vested in the stole, 
recites many prayers of the Mass with the celebrant. Even 
at a Low Mass the priest and minister sing and incense is 
used. 

Annexed is a rough sketch plan of an ancient Maronite 
church made by the writer in the Lebanon in 1902. With 
it may be compared the plan of the Armenian patriarchal 
church at Etchmiadzin in Fortescue’s Lesser Eastern Churches, 


P- 433- H. W. CoprIncrTon. 


A Altars. B Sanctuary. 

C Throne with seats for the Clergy round the apse. 

D_ Screen. 

E Doorways. The central one is “‘ porta cancellorum’”’ (bab 
al-darabazin). 

F Lecterns. 

G_ Beth-gazzo, “ treasury.” 

H_ Entrances into beth-gazzo. 


NEWS AND COMMENTS 


As in each April issue we give a Review of Reviews in which 
we aim at giving our readers the current opinion about 
Eastern Church ideas, so we intend in the October issue to 
give a Chronicle concerning the important events in these 
Churches. 


BENEDICTINE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE E.C.Q. 


We would like to point out that although the editor of 
this review is a monk of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, 
the other Benedictine contributors are not necessarily monks 
of the same Monastery. It may be of interest to place these 
on record up to date (this includes contributors to the former 
copies of the Eastern Churches Number of Pax which was under 
the same editorship). 


Dom John Chapman, late Abbot of Downside. 

Dom Benedict Morrison, of the Syrian Seminary, 
Charfeh. 

Dom Theodore Baily, of Prinknash Priory. 

Dom Ralph Russell, of Downside Abbey. 

Dom Theodore Wesseling, of St. Michael’s Abbey, 
Farnborough. 


Dom Romanus Rios, | 

Dom Thomas Rigby and } all of St. Augustine’s Abbey, 

Dom Paulinus Ievers, } Ramsgate. 

As the Review progresses, so we hope to have contributors 
from more Benedictine Abbeys. Yet there is no intention 
of confining our pages to Benedictine writers. As heretofore, 
contributions from the pens of other clergy, both of the 
Latin and Oriental rites, of the laity, who have so far been 
well represented, and also articles from Orthodox will place 
before our readers the many sided aspects of the Eastern 
Question. 


THE VELEHRAD CONGRESS 


The Seventh Velehrad Congress held last July was splendidly 
attended. For the first time His Eminence Cardinal Gaspar 
of Prague was present. 

Among the interesting contributions made mention must 
be made of the papers read by Professor Grivec and Professor 
Vajs on the problem as to whether the liturgy introduced 
by the Slav apostles SS. Cyril and Methodius into what is 
now Czechoslovakia was Roman or oriental. It was shown 
that both were used and that they had been of equal value 
in the evangelization of the Slav peoples. Orthodox writers 
who still doubt the attitude of SS. Cyril and Methodius 
with regard to the Roman primacy should find conclusive 
proof of their attachment to the see of Rome in the paper 
read by a young Cistercian, Dom Thomas Kurent, who 
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showed that those apostles identified the Sovereign Pontiff 
with St. Peter and his successors and constantly referred to 
him as the apostolicus. Father Severien Salaville, A.A., 
dealt with the doctrine of the procession of the Holy Ghost 
as taught by them, and Dr. Slipy, rector of the seminary at 
Lwow, reviewed the history of their cultus among the Ukrain- 
ians, both Catholic and dissident. The question of latinisms 
in Eastern rites was well handled by Father Raes, S.J., Pro- 
fessor at the Oriental Institute. 

Others who read papers or took part in the consultationes 
were Father Gordilla, S.J., Vice-Rector of the Oriental 
Institute, Professor Vasica, Dr. Spachil, Father Vassily 
(Bourgeois), Mgr. Vykukal, Abbot of Emaus, Dom Norbert 
Cappuyens, of Louvain, Father Frederick Wilcock, S.J., and 
Dom Robert van Cauwelaert, of Amay. The consultationes 
were free discussions in Latin on controversial theological 
points affecting the approach to the dissident East. 

Orthodox participation has never been wanting at a 
Velehrad Congress, and when Mgr. Prechan, Archbishop 
of Olomouc, opened the proceedings in the presence of 
twelve Catholic bishops from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, he also welcomed Mgr. Leontius, 
Orthodox bishop of Chicago, representing the Metropolitan 
Theophilus, who had travelled specially from America to 
be present. Unfortunately not all the efforts were made 
which the occasion seemed to require to make the Orthodox 
bishop at home among so many strangers, and he left the 
Congress before the proceedings were over on the plea that 
he could do no good by staying on. Moreover, he made 
it clear that neither himself nor some Russian laymen who 
were present had been edified by the way in which a Slav- 
Byzantine Liturgy which they attended had been celebrated. 
It appears that the concelebrants and assistants were a mixture 
of the Ruthenian use and the pure Russian use, and the result 
was an indefensible hybrid. Seeing that among those present 
at the Congress were Mer. Cyril Kurtef, Nicholas Czarnecky, 
Father Vassily and Father Frederick Wilcock, all of whom 
celebrate according to the Russian synodal fashion, it would 
seem that the organization of the worship side of the Congress 
was inadequate to the occasion. It is much to be deplored 
that what the Orthodox (and not the Orthodox alone) regard 
as the most significant aspect of religion should be shown at 
anything less than its best at a reunion gathering—or anywhere 
else, for that matter. 

This affair is all the more regrettable since the letter from 
Metropolitan Theophilus asking Bishop Leonttus to represent 
him at Velehrad shows much good will on the part of the 
Orthodox. The letter reads as follows :— 
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Your Holiness, Right Reverend Bishop and our beloved 
Brother in the Lord. I have received a letter from Abbot 
Prokopii Neygill inviting our diocese to send a delegate to 
the Congress at Velehrad, and I consider we ought to accept 
the invitation. Since the Congress will be in honour of the 
first apostles of the Slavs, Saints Cyril and Methodius equal 
to the Apostles, think it more suitable that our representative 
at that Congress be of episcopal rank, so I beg your Reverence 
to accept the high office of representing our North American 
Metripolitanate at the Velehrad Congress. 

Your Holiness’s Brother in Christ, 
Metropolitan Theophilus. 


THE CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE 

We call attention to this annual octave of prayer for the 
Reunion of Christendom which takes place from January 
18th to 25th. 

ROME 

The fifth International Byzantine Congress was held last 
September in Rome at the Citta Universitaria at which nearly 
all Byzantine scholars of repute were present. The pope 
received the Congress in audience at Castel Gandolfo and 
spoke of his admiration for the great traditions of the Eastern 

hurch, and said that lack of mutual understanding was the 
great hindrance to Reunion and hoped that the work of these 
Congresses would be one of the means of removing this 
want of understanding. 

Roughly speaking, about a third of the congress was 
composed of Gakbden: There were students from Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Greece and Jugoslavia among their number. A 
visit was also made to the famous Monastery of Grottaferrata. 


EPISCOPAL BLESSING ON THE E.C.¢. 

A number of Catholic bishops of the Oriental Rites have 
sent their blessing to the work of the E.C.Q. 

H. E. Cardinal Tappouni, Syrian Patriarch of Antioch. 

Mgr. Meouchi, Maronite Archbishop of Tyre ; he wrote, 
““T wish you all success, and hope and pray that your Review 
will help dissipate the many unwarranted prejudices that 
separate the East and the West, and further the cause of 
mutual understanding and Union.” 

Archbishop Nicolesau, Metropolitan of Blaj, Rumania. 

Mgr. Cyril Kourtef, Administrator Apostolic at Sofia in 
Bulgaria. 

Mgr. Dionysius Nyaradi, Ruthenian bishop of Krizevici. 


As regards the Orthodox Theological Congress that was 
held at Athens in November we reserve comment till our 
next issue when we hope to have more matter to hand. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 


May I be allowed to add one or two remarks to the extremely 
interesting correspondence published in your July and 
October issues, concerning the question of the creation of a 
Chapel of the Eastern Rite in England. 

Belonging, as I do, to the Eastern Catholic Rite, this 
question is of very special interest to me. 

Mr. Donald Attwater is correct in saying that a Ukrainian 
Catholic community exists in Manchester. It includes some 
forty families making a total of about one hundred persons. 
They all adhere devotedly to their Eastern (Slavonic) Rite 
and Ukrainian priests visit them once or twice every year. 
They have joined St. Chad’s Roman Catholic Church in 
Cheetham. True, there are only a few Eastern Catholics in 
London, but there is no reason why a Chapel should not be 
set apart in one of the leading Catholic Churches (if possible, 
Westminster Cathedral) for the celebration of the Liturgy 
according to the Eastern Rite, as Mr. H. Tatham suggests. 
It would greatly assist in enlightening the general public 
that the Catholic religion is a universal religion which com- 
prises no less than seventeen different Rites of which the 
Eastern Rites play a very we eee: part. 

If some arrangement could be made to accommodate a 
Uniate priest at the Chapel entrusting him with the care of 
the widely-scattered flock of Eastern Catholics in Great 
Britain (the majority of whom are British subjects), it would 
be extremely appreciated by them. His field of activity 
could be spread over the whole of the British Isles. 

There are many English-speaking priests of Eastern Rite, 
especially in Canada where a separate Ukrainian Catholic 
diocese exists ; and there should be no difficulty in obtaining 
one of them from there or from the Archdiocese of the 
Metropolitan Archbishop Sheptytsky of Lwow. 


Yours very truly, 


27 GROSVENOR PLACE, V. J. KistLewsky. 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Sir, 


Mr. Bowron in your last issue wrote a letter with which I 
am in entite agreement as to his main point, namely, that the 
Byzantine Rite (or any other Oriental Rite) should be carried 
out correctly and in a church suitably furnished for that 
purpose. But with two of his statements I disagree. 

Surely a Byzantine Liturgy can be celebrated, for want of a 
proper church, in a Latin church even without an eikonostasis 
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in perfect accord with its own spirit and without any trace of 
Uniatism. Such a Liturgy took place at St. Mary’s, Cadogan 
Gardens, in September last and did untold good in acquainting 
English Catholics with the Byzantine Rite. It is not unknown 
for Orthodox to celebrate without an eikonostasis in student 
Summer Camps or even in Anglican churches. 

Is it true that it is better for Eastern Catholics to attend 
the Latin Rite than their own Rite massacred ? If the Eastern 
Catholic is really Eastern by birth and country, he will find a 
special atmosphere and rhythm even in a Umatised Ruthenian 
or Maronite Liturgy that he will look for in vain in the Latin 
Mass. An Eastern Liturgy is not merely a collection of 
external ceremonies correctly performed but the expression 
of a whole culture. 

DAMASCENE. 


Dear Sir, 


May I be allowed to congratulate Mr. E. I. Watkin on his 
most illuminating and helpful review of Nicholas Berdyaev’s 
“Freedom and the Spirit”; and his conclusion that this 
remarkable book is an alloy of gold and dross, and therefore 
most dangerous to the unwary? And having said this, may 
I, as a very simple-minded Catholic, with one violent pre- 
possession, ask him his opinion on one or two points on which 
he has not definitely touched (and no wonder, in reviewing 
360 pages not always either simple or sequence) ; and whether 
they are not answered by one series of facts. 

So I will quote four statements of Berdyaev’s, suggest the 
answer, and ask for guidance. 


1, p. 114. “The spirit of the prophets is not seldom 
denied and so Christianity is transformed into a rigid 
and static system of theological doctrines.” 


2. pp. 174-175. _“‘ Catholic theology in particular still bears 
the marks of Roman paganism with all its juridical 
formalism. The legalistic spirit in Christianity is far 
from easy to overcome.” 


3. p. 336. “In the Virgin Mary the world and humanity 
attain to a free deification, not by any particular act of 
Grace which exempted them from original sin, as the 
Roman Catholic dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
teaches, but the free wisdom of the creature itself.” 

4. p. 349. “Spiritual experience is a deeper thing than 
dogma and precedes it in time.” 

It is a remarkable fact that in a book where the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception is thus attacked, no mention— 
if only for the purpose of devaluating it—should be made of 
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Lourdes. Is it possibly because, if such an attack were made, 
it might arouse minds, otherwise ignorant in this matter, to 
enquire into it, with dire consequences for an author so 
devoted to the mystical as against the juridical ? That, being 
such a devotee and living in France, he does not know the 
facts of Lourdes, is incredible. Or does he know them and 
deny them ? 

For Our Lady came to Lourdes, not to work or to promise 
miracles, but to proclaim two doctrines, both of which 
Berdyaev denies. The instrument chosen was an illiterate 
child who had never even heard the phrase, “ Immaculate 
Conception”: Bernadette, then, can hardly be called “ rigid 
and static”: nor can the “ legalistic spirit’? of Catholicism 
be said to be an attribute of the Person who confirmed the 
doctrine—anathema to the Orthodox—in 1858, four years 
after its promulgation by Rome (a remarkable fact, if the 
thesis that spiritual experience precedes dogma: what was 
the “spiritual experience ” of Bernadette in the Berdyaevian 
sense? To quote her own words, “ Méditer? Moi, je ne 
sais pas méditer”). And what was Our Blessed Mother’s 
principal command to the voyante of Lourdes, apart from, 
and, in fact, preceding in order of time the confirmation of 
her Immaculate Conception? “Penance! Penance! 
Penance!” Surely a clear proclamation of that doctrine of 
“ juridicity ” and “legalism,” anathema to Berdyaev. And 
sutely, I repeat, this avoidance of any reference to Lourdes 
is remarkable. 

Yours, 
WALTER LEGGE. 
Hospitalier de N. D. de Lourdes. 


In view of Our Lady’s call to penance at Lourdes mentioned 
in this letter, it is of interest that in connection with the six 
apparitions of Our Lady that Peter Lupin (an Orthodox) 
is said to have had between May 31st and July 14th last year 
at Maglavit in Rumania, Our Lady—the A// Pure (precista) 
Mother as she is named—asked for penance | 

The Orthodox Church authorities in Rumania are going 
into the matter. 


EpIror. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Sac. Pietro Santini. Il Primato e I’Infallibilita del Roma no 
Pontefice in S. Leonne Magno e gli Scrittori Greco-Russt. 
(Grottaferrata, Scuola Tipografica Italo-Orientale). 1936. 
xiv+112 pp. in 8vo. 

This study of the Primacy and Infallibility of the Roman 
Pontiff, as taught by St. Leo the Great and as explained by 
the Greek and Russian Orthodox Theologians, Canonists, 
and Historians, is a welcome addition to the growing liter- 
ature on the divinely appointed Mission of the Papacy to 
rule the true Church of Christ—appearing as it does at a 
time when the question of reunion is very much to the fore. 
It may be truthfully said that the writer has exhausted the 
subject matter of his thesis. 

To begin with, the central figure of the study is very 
happily chosen, for no other Pope illustrates better than St. 
Leo the Great the unique position held by the Roman See 
and the relations between East and West, the Latin and the 
Greek Churches, the eave and the Eucumenical Councils. 

Then, the way in which the writer approaches his subject 
deserves all praise. He delves into Ae sermons and the 
letters of St. Leo—in the former to find the great Pope’s 
theory on the Supremacy and Infallibility of St. Peter’s 
Successors, and in the latter to show how St. Leo put that 
theory into practice. In this way the reader is brought to 
a complete understanding of the illustrious Pope’s conception 
of his own position as the Successor of Cephas—which may 
be summed up in his own words: Ad unam Petri sedem 
Universalis Ecclesiae cura confluit et nibil unquam a suo Capite 
dissidet (Ep. 14, n. I, in Migne, 54, col. 676). The Pope’s 
dealing with the Councils, especially with that of Chalcedon 
(451), and the attitude of the Fathers towards him, make it 
abundantly clear that this was the current belief of the day 
on Papal aria} both in East and West. 

Particularly suggestive is the second chapter of this book : 
St. Leo the Great in the Orthodox Greek-Russian liturgy. 
If the Lex orandi statuit legem credendi, surely the Orthodox 
Greeks should believe in the Supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. 
Their Liturgy thus nobly addresses St. Leo (feast on February 
18th): “Leader of Orthodoxy (‘op@o8ofias Sdnyé), . ; 
O Successor of St. Peter, thou being enriched with his Primacy 
(thy rtodtou mpoeSpetay mdourjoas), and fired with his 
ardent zeal, hast brought out, by divine inspiration, the 
volume which has scattered the confusion of incoherent 
heresies ” (p. 44). 

Chapters three to five are devoted to the discussion of the 
opinions held by several Orthodox writers on St. Leo’s 
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doctrine of Papal Authority. The writers whose explanations 
come under review include Nectarius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Drozdov, Milasch Nikodim, Surovov, Bolotov, 
Lebedev, and the Reviews Bogoslovsky Viestmik (Theological 
Messenger) and Viera i Rayum (Faith and Reason): what 
are their comments on St. Leo’s theories and practice regarding 
the Papal claims? Nectarius declares sans phrase that Leo 
was their pronounced defender ; but, he adds—in this matter 
he is not to be listened to, as nemo judex in causa propria (p. 56). 
But, what about the Fathers of Chalcedon who admitted 
those claims . . .? Bolotov affirms that, as regards jurisdiction, 
St. Leo asserted all the prerogatives recognised as Papal by 
the Vatican Council (p. 106). And Levenev writes: ‘‘ Always 
and invariably the Bishop of Rome has been above and before 
the other Patriarchs, and this from the very beginning of 
Christianity ” (p. 96). 

The works of Vladimir Soloviev, the Russian Newman, 
are discussed last (pp. 96-100). His conclusions may be 
summed up in this phrase: “ As a member of the true and 
venerable Greek-Orthodox Church . . . I recognise in matters 
of Religion one supreme judge ... the one who was recognised 
by [here follows a long list of the ancient Greek Fathers]— 
that is, Peter, who lives in his Successors.” 

Enough has been said to show that the book amply repays 
reading and studying. We trust that the author will give 
us several monographs on, say, St. Damasus, St. Gregory 
the Great, St. Leo III, etc. And will not some English 
scholar translate this excellent study into English ? It certainly 


deserves it. Dom Romanus Rios. 


From Dyad to Triad. By Hieromonk Alexis van der Mens- 
brugghe. (The Faith Press Ltd.). pp. 151. (With six 
reproductions of “‘ Wisdom eikons”’). 75. 6d. 


The author of this book is not unknown to the readers of 
the E.C.Q. He has already been presented to us in Dom R. 
Russell’s able defence of St. Augustine’s doctrine concerning 
the sacraments. Here the author does not treat of a particular 
point of theology but presents a synthesis. This being the 
case a discussion in detail is almost impossible. Hence 
space-limit and clarity require a statement made on general 
lines. 

Years have passed since Hegel constructed a purely idealistic 
Trinity. The author here tries to complete that first effort 
to idealize Christianity by idealizing Our Lady as well. Our 
Lady becomes the personification of Wisdom, the Sophia 
of modern Russian Orthodox thought. By this Sophia we 
have to understand a female, fundamental principle, inferior 
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yet absolutely necessary to God, with Whom it makes up 
one dual unit: ‘ Duality indicates the mutual completion 
of two units, their internality towards a final unit . . . The 
making up of a Dyad does not mean only an accidental 
joining of forces ; it marks an essential law of nature for both 
partners” (pp. 14-15). God and Wisdom are related like 
Existence to essence. ‘“‘ Without this Wisdom no Generation, 
no Creation, no Incarnation” (p. 149). “The Son dis- 
tinguishes Himself from the Father (as a second Self of the 
same identical Being, God) only because he inherits the 
paternal character of transcendental Absoluteness through 
a Mother ” (p. 141). But as Our Lady is a creature, Her 
divinization requires three preliminary stages: the absolute 
necessity demands the subversion of a doctrine of grace 
which admits of free will; creation must become necessary 
and co-eternal, simply another aspect of eternity; in the 
Trinity the differentiation of the Persons must be worked 
out in such a way as to allow of the necessary intervention 
of an inferior factor. é' 

After an appeal to the reader to see things in the whole 
they belong to, the author proceeds to expose a thesis of 
analogy. And from this vety beginning we meet with a 
most disconcerting use of terms. The author uses strictly 
scholastic terms with acompletely arbitrary meaning, to expose 
a purely idealistic philosophy, and with the meaning they 
thus have acquired he interprets traditional patristic ideas. 
Such a method is not only disconcerting but often greatly 
misleading. Examples: the essence of an oak is wood (!) 
(p. 60), “essence receives the Substantive Being or Life and 
informs it, that is, shows it off in forms, in manifestations. 
It is in no way a causa formalis that would go to the con- 
stitution of Being (Subject) ” (p. 59); “ being is not made of 
Existence and Essence. It is either the one or the other ” 
(ibid.) ; “existence (we use always the word in its old con- 
crete meaning—sic—of a substantive being), is subsistent, is 
subject, is substance, underlining and supporting essence, 
yet standing by itself and self-supporting ” (p. 56). How 
can one possibly argue with an author who uses such abra- 
cadabras ? No wonder then that from the very beginning 
his arguments give the impression of beating the air; they are 
full of elementary flaws. To give an example, once more. 
The argument is introduced by the discussion of a double 
analogy, one of quality and one of modality ; these analogies 
“which we find in the world of the created or finite essences 
can be traced again in the Absolute or metaphysical Being ” 
and in God himself (pp. 4 and 5). Now analogy in meta- 
physics is the differentiation of beings based on the pure 
and blind fact of existence (cfr. Penido, Le réle de J’analogie 
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dans la théologie dogmatique, Paris, 1931, passim). It 
essentially implies the comparison of at least two beings. 
How can there possibly be analogy within the Absolute 
One? The right understanding and the right distinction of 
essence and existence are the only means of arriving at a 
right notion of analogy. All these notions are absent from 
the author’s argument. 

In the discussion of the co-eternal female principle the 
main argument is based on two or three generalizations but 
nothing precise. The interpretation of the pagan female 
goddesses should depend on the interpretation of their 
respective cults; the ‘spirit’ in what the author calls the 
myth of Genesis has always been understood as a fecundating 
principle, the female principle has never been considered as 
fecundating, but as passive and fecundated, and then the 
mere fact of the hebrew ruach (spirit) being feminine of 
gender is not sufficient to identify the two. 

The interpretation of the Blessed Trinity as an eternal 
Want, provoking an eternal Thought, to be satisfied by the 
feeling of an eternal Beauty, and as a causa instrumentalis 
“squeezing between” a causa efficiens and a causa finalis 
is to reduce the Actus Purus to three eternal potentialities 
ever in need of each other to be at all, to reduce the One 
Absolute Being to the ungodly failure of an eternal becoming. 
The Trinity is more than an idealistic platitude. To fienu 
personality with consciousness is one of the mistakes of 
Bergson; it is the result of not distinguishing scientific 
observation from a philosophical conclusion. 

It is just as great a heresy to see creation exclusively as an 
eternal act of God as to see it exclusively in time. Pantheism 
and atheism are equally far from the truth. Thus, though claiming 
that we should consider the whole always and everywhere, 
the author has not seen that a Hegelian idealistic interpre- 
tation of the whole is not at all the same as seeing the whole 
with the eyes of the whole; this latter interpretation is the 
traditional interpretation of Christianity which is funda- 
mentally realism. Thus the author failed to see that to give 
separate existence to creatures does not imply polytheism ; 
that to give free will to a creature does not imply any splitting. 
The inevitable result of idealism is a cool and materialistic 
levelling even if a would-be analogy is maintained ; such an 
interpretation turns Christianity into an ontological, or 
rather a logical thesis. There is nothing inspiring in an 
eternally hungry god eternally swallowing himself to enjoy 
an eternally eos digestion. The Christian God is Life, 
is Love, is the communion of one and the same, infinitely 
simple being between Father and Son, a communion so 
spiritual and so intense as to constitute a third achievement 
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of that very same infinitely simple Absolute Being in the Person 
of the Holy Ghost. Without Christian realism no_ dis- 
tinction, no freedom enough to allow for the beauty of life, 
let alone for the Mystery of love, between God and creature, 
between man and man. 

The author is not quite au courant with the traditional Latin 
synthesis, as he might have found it in the philosophical and 
mystical evolution which has been seriously though inadequately 
studied, especially to-day. He seems to know nothing of the 
mysticism of the Imago which may be traced from St. Augus- 
tine up to the modern period, and occupies part of his field. 
The same is the case with Eckart’s, Tauler’s, and—better than 
these—Ruysbroeck’s mysticism, where he might have found 
the question of the Creatio ad infra as he calls it. In the 
actual Roman liturgy lessons of the book of Wisdom are 
applied to Our Blessed Lady. 

On the whole there is a great lack of historical sense and 
exactitude. To say that the term God was in the beginning 
exclusively used of the Father is so far beyond the truth 
that Lightfoot said it was common in the second and third 
centuries (Apost. Fathers, I-II, p. 14), that the anonymous 
author of the Homily cf the second century says that we 
must think of Christ as of God, and are wrong if we do 
not do so (Introd., Lightfoot, ibid., p. 211). But Dom 
Russell has shown this defect clearly enough. Is it necessary 
to add, that such a synthesis has nothing in common with the 
realism of Oriental tradition ? 

There are however two points suggested by the book 
which deserve Lipa attention. The first is that to think in 
terms of the whole becomes more and more indispensable, 
and rightly so. The second is that a metaphysical study of 
Our Lady is absolutely necessary. There is more to be said 
about her than that she is a good Mother for us and the 
Queen of Heaven. Catholic theologians and_ philosophers 
do not yet seem to recognize that a deepening of our Christian 
heritage is to-day the unum necessarium. TH.W. 


The Russian Church, By J. N. Danzas. Translated by 
Countess Olga Bennigsen. (Sheed & Ward). 35. 6d. net. 


A brief account of the history and ethos of the Russian 
Church is constantly being asked for by those who need a 
general notion preliminary to more detailed efforts to under- 
stand her teaching and present state, and Mme. Danzas has 
been successful in producing in 150 or so pages a really 
las idea of what the Russian Church is and stands for. 

ere is no meaningless record of historical events; the 
most significant ones are there, and serve as key-words to the 
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things that matter: Sergius of Radonets and monasticism, 
the patriarch Nikon and the sects, Peter the Great who 
riveted the Church to the state, Khomiakov and the nine- 
teenth century theologians, and the revolution. 

Eastern Christianity tends to be baffling and elusive for 
the modern Latin Catholic; it has even defied the efforts of 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton (if they ever made them) to 
to understand and sympathize with it. But if the book of 
Mme. Danzas is read in the light of the history both of the 
Eastern saints and the Eastern heresies, her excellent objective 
account of Russian Orthodoxy (and the aberrations of its 
dissenters) is comprehensible as well as clear. 

IVANOVICH. 


The Meaning of History. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (The 
Centenary Press). pp. 224. 85. 6d. 


This book is based on the notes of a series of lectures 
delivered in Moscow in the early years of the Bolshevik 
revolution. That explains the diversity of the subject, for 
instance, “‘ The nature of the historical,” “ Celestial history,” 
“The Renaissance,” but it does not justify frequent incon- 
sistency and a total lack of definition of terms. In the first 
chapter, indeed, M. Berdyaev does put the problem—what 
is the “ historical ”’ P But to define it he first discusses a number 
of contingent factors—and then forgets to return to his 
definition. We do, of course, find many passages dealing 
with the “historical.” For instance, M. Berdyaev believes 
that the “‘ historical” has reality; that there is no divorce 
between man and “history,” and therefore that the purpose 
of “history,” like that of man, is supernatural. But he lays 
so much stress on the spiritual factor that he seems no longer 
to maintain a real division between the human, historical, 
order and the Divine, supernatural, order. The Incarnation 
implies the most intimate union between human and— 
strange words !—Divine destiny. History, in fact, “ postu- 
lates a Divine humanity.” 

Such a theory is the more strange since M. Berdyaev 
insists on the enormous importance of freedom, which en- 
ables man to “create history.” But the freedom which he 
postulates is the power to do evil. Logically, such freedom, 
applied to God as well as to man, must “ humanise ” God 
and subject the composite Divine-human “ destiny ” to some 
force of dark irrationality. But M. Berdyaev is scornful 
of logic, though he would, one hopes, deny the pantheism 
which his statements imply. 

His anti-rationalism leads him to inaccuracies in history 
only less serious than those in metaphysics. Historians, 
he holds, should seek to understand the past by feeling it 
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within themselves, not merely by a narrow research into 
“facts.” But he underrates the importance of the latter. 
Quite arbitrarily, for instance, he posits certain distinguishing 
characteristics beevect Jew and Greek, German and Latin. 
Again, in speaking of the Reformation in Germany, he 
entirely disregards economic and political factors. Such 
stress on the spirit is as unhistorical as the stress on matter 
laid by Marx. 

M. Berdyaev has some forceful passages on time, eternity 
and progress. He bases his view on St. Augustine’s 
division of time into past, present and future, each of which 
is devoured by its successor. But unlike St. Augustine, 
who makes man’s attention to God the link between time 
and eternity, M. Berdyaev stresses the “ historical memory ” 
as the saviour from the insanity involved in “ torn instants ” 
of uncoordinated time. His departure from St. Augustine 
on this point is significart. St. Augustine is clear as to the 
transcendental nature of God, who is the eternal Present ; 
M. Berdyaev who can envisage a Divine “destiny,” is less clear, 
and therefore lays more stress on a “historical memory ” 
which seems to be almost a mystical experience. But in the 
application of his theory to the doctrine of progress, M. 
Berdyaev does make a clear distinction between man and 
God, time and eternity, showing the fallacies involved in a 
theory of purely human, time-progress. “The destiny of 
man... involves a super-historical goal, a super-historical 
consummation of history in eternal time (sic).” 

M. Berdyaev’s last chapters are devoted to a prophecy of 
a new dark age in which man will be dominated by the machine 
which he made to dominate nature. But his pessimism is 
not hopeless. Once the modern myth of progress has been 
exploded and man sees “history” in the perspective of 
“eternal reality,” he will emerge from the darkness and 
understand his true destiny. Whether M. Berdyaev’s con- 
clusions fit his Peed is doubtful; his obvious sincerity 
and wide knowledge make one wish for an admixture of 
Thomism to weld sweeping generalizations into a coherent 
—and Christian—theory. 

M.G.B. 


Wrestlers with Christ. By Karl Pfleger. Translated by E. I. 
Watkin. (Sheed & Ward). pp. 297. 75. 6d. 


A book to read and re-read. Long ago St. Augustine 
diagnosed man’s “ groaning and travailing in pain” in a 
phrase whose simplicity has never been surpassed: “ Fecisti 
nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat 
in Te.” Even if not sacramentally, at least materially, all 
mankind who do not refuse to be sanctified by the Holy 
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Spirit are part of the living body of Christ, of which that 
Holy Spirit is the soul, and however difficult we may still 
find it to comprehend with our western precision the doctrine 
of “divine humanity” which has become the supreme 
inspiration of our Russian brethren, at least we can sense, 
and sensing revere, the “unspeakable groanings ” of that 
Holy Spirit as it performs its ceaseless task of convincing 
the world of sin, of justice and of judgment—the deification 
of humanity. 

The fascinating interest of these seven biographical studies 
—the fruit of a lifetime’s sympathy and insight—is due to 
their depicting the gropings of seven men of outstanding 
genius as they fought their way—-often through the depths 
of despair and suffering—towards the Christian heritage for 
which man is made. Dostoievsky is perhaps the greatest 
source of inspiration, and it is largely his influence which 
links together such diverse spirits as Soloviev, Berdyaev and 
Chesterton, Bloy, Péguy and André Gide, but Soloviev is the 
keystone of the fabric—he has already been called the Russian 
Newman, but from the gigantic synthesis he achieved and 
from the sublimity of the structure he raised thereon he 
might equally be called the Christian Plato. 

It is a mysticism which appeals to the heart rather than to 
the head, perhaps because it was born in the souls of those 
who, intellectually separated from the true Church, yet 
belonged to its substantial unity through the desire of their 
heart. Péguy’s cry of anguish in reply to Maritain: “TI 
would give the entire Summa for the Ave Maria and the 
Salve Regina ” would echo in many Russian souls, and it is 
sutely significant that they are the unceasing prayer of the 
Church for Russia, ascending unceasingly every moment of 
the day and night from the Church united sacramentally to 
her Spouse. j.s. 


Les Egglises Orientaux et les Rites Orientales. By Pére R. 

Janin. (Third Edition). 

For ten years before the publication of Mr. Attwater’s 
Catholic Eastern Churches, Father Raymond Janin’s Les Eglises 
orientaux et les Rites orientales was the vade mecum of those 
interested in the subject in Great Britain and America, and 
it still remains an indispensable book for them—at any rate 
until the appearance of Mr. Attwater’s companion volume 
of the dissident churches. We therefore warmly welcome 
the publication of the third edition of Father Janin’s work, 
revised and brought down to date, by La Bonne Presse at 
Paris. We only wish the revision had been a little more 
thorough, at any rate so far as the non-Byzantine churches are 
concerned : to label a photograph of the late Mgr. Rahmani 
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as Mgr. Tappouni is obviously only an editorial slip, but we 
cannot understand why Father Janin persists in classifying 
all the Malabar dissidents among the Chaldean churches— 
especially as he quite correctly places the new Catholic Malan- 
karese group among the West Syrian churches. But a 
number of minor errors does not destroy the value of a work 
of reference which contains many particulars of non-Catholic 
Eastern Christianity not to be found elsewhere. 

We must take this opportunity of congratulating Father 
Janin on attaining his sacerdotal jubilee (July 9th, 1936), 
and wish him many mote years of fruitful work on beha 
of the Christian East. odda ra ern, dndixioorpe. 

IVANOVICH. 


L’Oriente Cristiano e l’Unita della Chiesa. 


A new Review, devoted to the sympathetic study of the 
“ Rastern Problem,” with the excellent purpose of trying to 
understand the Eastern mind, foster mutual good will and 
obtain prayers and other spiritual helps for our dissident 
Brethren of the East. The article on Eastern Monachism 
by the veteran Dom Placid de Meester, a Benedictine Ieromonk 
of the Greek College of St. Athanatius at Rome, is particularly 
illuminating. The Review is published in Italian at Reggio 
Emilia every second month, has been blessed by his Holiness 
Pius XI, and has been highly eulogised in a letter of Cardinal 
Tisserant, Secretary of the Eastern Congregation. 

R.R. 


